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When “Cate ar’ first appeared on the tractor 
AMERICA Reston Sceutees Cake MAG aides. « babe 
of getting into places they couldn't get out of. 
. To broaden the scope of tractor usefulness and 
e 2) E SS) employment. “Caterpillar” produced the self-lay- 
ing track. “Caterpillar’s” first job became one of 
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‘WITH ATERPILLAR 





went over so big that today no one thinks of a track-type tractor 
ithout thinking of “Caterpillar.” @ With this job licked. “Caterpillar” 
tked itself another tough proposition — to power the tractor with the 
ater efficiency and greater economy of the Diesel engine. © Where 
ers had tried and failed, “Caterpillar” won. Some eighteen months 
o Caterpillar Tractor Co. told us, “It’s now time te tell power users 
t ‘Caterpillar’ has gone Diesel.” © This second job — popularizing 
el power for tractors—is being accomplished in record time. Today. 
rever tractors are used, in road building, in construction work, in 


ging camps, on ranches and plantations, “Caterpillar” Diesel is out- 
ing “Caterpillar” Gas $ to 1. 
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Merchandise Is “Moving” 
In Iowa 


Iowa is buying . . . tractors, soup, electric refrigera- 
tors, life insurance . . . and, of course, THE DES 
MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE... and a thou- 
sand other articles at a rapidly accelerating speed. 


Here’s an example: Electric refrigerator sales in 
Iowa during the first four months of 1934 were 
115% greater than the increase for the entire coun- 
try. (National increase first four months, 1934 
over 1933, 121%—lIowa’s increase for the same 
period 236%.) 


Reach these Iowa buyers with a major schedule in 
THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE, 
which reaches better than 37% of all Iowa families, 
either daily or Sunday. 
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This 


ERE in America, some of us 

complain that our business 
suffers from too great an admixture 
of government. In England, a tight 
little land that was practicing the 
technique of statesmanship long 
before our land was born, govern- 
ment is a business enterprise in its 
own right—an enterprise equipped 
with advertising appropriations 
with which to “sell” governmental 
policies and governmental services 
to the English public. 

In this week’s leading article, 
C. B.. Larrabee, just returned from 
Europe, explains how advertising, 
as a public duty, pays big divi- 
dends. 

With an eye upon events at 
> home, Mr. Larrabee remarks: “It 
is a refreshing contrast for an 
American to go to England and 
find a government that believes in 
advertising.” 

He reviews the objectives and 
achievements of the Empire Mar- 
keting Board. He outlines the poli- 
cies and describes the methods un- 
der which and by which advertising 
has merchandised other governmen- 
tal activities and departments, in- 
cluding England’s postal service. 

The philosophy that leads a great 
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€S 10] power to look upon advertising as 
a public duty, Mr. Larrabee points 
Wered out right pointedly, is one to be 
-oun- recommended to certain highly 
r placed officials in our own Capital. 
1934§ For, aside from _ considerations 
having to do with the responsibility 
Same} of keeping the public informed, it 
is a philosophy whose application, 
“in these days of unbalanced budg- 
ets, pays dividends in cold, hard 
. cash,” 

ule in ++ * 
Well, here’s another new prod- 
UNE Fuct, a typewriter, conceived by 
ilies, Royal. Its conception. confronted 


Week 
Royal with that inevitable ques- 
tion: How shall we introduce it? 
Royal’s general sales manager, 
Maxwell V. Miller, discloses that 
the job really started in the de- 
sign. For its merchandising suc- 
cess, he writes, depends upon, 
“first, the merit of the product it- 
self and, second, the enthusiasm of 
our salesmen.” But given.even a 
new and excellent product,: how 
shall a manufacturer insure that 
the salesmen’s enthusiasm will . be 
maintained? Mr. Miller describes, 
in detail, how the new Royal was 
unveiled, how it was sold to the 
men, and how, with the co-opera- 
tion of the branch managers, the 
men are to be kept sold 
* *+ * 


Meanwhile, the housewives of 
America, who don’t yet buy many 
typewriters, but who always have 
bought and who will continue to 
buy tremendous quantities of other 
things, look upon advertising with 
economic suspicion. Or do they? 
A farmer’s wife wrote to a maga- 
zine editor, saying: “I still believe 
in advertising, but I don’t believe 
most of your advertisements.” 
Where, then, stands the honest ad- 
vertiser who hopes that his adver- 
tising will be believed? The fault, 
says Bruce Barton, lies not in the 
instrument, but in its use. In this 
issue, Mr. Barton demonstrates 
why, in spite of its current defects, 
advertising will live. 

- 

Shall a sales executive go in for 
market research? Whether he goes 
alone or is led by the hand by re- 
search specialists, he will wade 
into data that, says the somewhat 
wrought-up F. Stirling Wilson, is 
chaotic. Mr. Wilson urges enact- 
ment of a recommendation of the 
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National Distribution Conference— 
the establishment of a market- 
research planning body. 

= 

Arthur H. Little writes about 
copy. Specifically and under the 
teaser title of “The Happy End- 
ing”—although the title does ap- 
ply to what he has to say—he 
busies himself with sentence struc- 
ture. 

* * * 

When higher wages and shorter 
hours push costs so high as to 
cut off markets and endanger 
profits, let the manufacturer boost 
his quality. This prescription, 
recommended by George S. Rad- 
ford in collaboration with Johnson 
Heywood, covers a wide scope of 
application. The authors cite prece- 
dents and examples. 

* * * 

How’s your kinetic observation? 
Howard E. Blood, president of the 
Norge Corporation, defines k. o. 
as a combination of constructive 
criticism, inventive genius, and the 


INK July 5, 1934 
ability to keep one’s eye open. If 
your k. o. is o. k., you'll find the 
way now open for the world’s 
greatest selling. 
* * 

Until her husband explained the 
matter, Mrs. Saylor didn’t realize 
that when her household bought 
kitchen things from house-to-house 
purveyors of private brands, she 
was working against her own in- 
terests. Her husband, who is P. D. 
Saylor, president of Canada Dry, 
believes there are many other wo- 
men like her. Hence, his educa- 
tional campaign to tell Canada 


Dry’s 1,000 employees advertising’s 
economic story. This week, Mr. 
Saylor urges other manufacturers 
to do likewise, 


* 


When you advertise to women, 
shall you give them facts as hard 
as tacks, or appeal to their emo- 
tions? Putting his head into the 
lion’s mouth—and the figure is not 
ours, but his—Gilbert Hodges, of 
the executive board of the New 
York Sun, says emotion’ wins. 
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nto the and vacation dollars ( approxi- 


mately 68 million) will flow most 
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timely summer lineage. 
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The H. P. A. 
demands all bids 








Home purchasing agents who 
depend on advertising as a buying 
guide, naturally choose the news. 
paper which offers the most complete 
advertising news. In Milwaukee, The 
Journal is the paper of the advertising 


readers because it is the city’s only 
unabridged shopping catalog. 


On Friday, June 15, for instance, the 
display columns of The Journal 
offered 1,305 advertised items; the 
other evening paper, 549 items; anc 
the morning paper, 262 items. 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . ... O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertising as Public Duty 
Pays Big Dividends 
This Is in England, but Why Not in America? 
By C. B. Larrabee 


L AST year when the NRA was studying methods of putting 
over the Blue Eagle in a big way, a prominent advertising 
man went to Washington with plans for an advertising cam- 
paign to be paid for by the Government. 

A Washington-wise official of the Recovery Administration 


listened to his arguments. 


When the agent had finished what 


he knew was a convincing talk the official spoke: 


“Your idea is excellent, 
it has one fault. 


” he said, with an air of finality, “but 
No Government official would dare go before 


the Congress of the United States s during a period of depression 


and ask for an appropriation of a 
half million of the taxpayers’ 


money for advertising. My dear 
sir, such things just aren’t done.” 

That incident may or may not 
have happened, but it is so true to 


conditions that it should have 
happened. 

Perhaps they order affairs better 
in Great Britain. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, they are not so badly 
beset with a vociferous group of 
social reformers who believe that 
advertising is, as they so succinctly 
put it, predatory. At any rate, it 
is a refreshing contrast for an 
American to go to England and 
find a Government that believes in 
advertising. 

Recently I was informed by un- 
official but reliable sources in Lon- 
don that the British Government 
will probably invest about £30,000— 
somewhat more then $150,000 at 
current exchange rates—in adver- 
tising during this year of the Cope- 
land Bill, otherwise known as 
1934. I was further informed by 
the same sources that at the height 
of the Empire Marketing Board 
campaign which was completed in 
1932, the British Government was 





actively fostering a campaign 
which, in one year, devoted more 
than £650,000 to advertising. 

My informant estimated that the 
entire Marketing Board effort 
cost nearly £3,500,000 in the seven 
years required to reach its objec- 
tive. Now, £3,500,000 is a lot of 
money even when translated into 
dollars, francs or yen. 

This money, odd as it may seem 
to certain of our leading econo- 
mists, was spent with the not so 
naive idea that the people of Great 
Britain and the Empire would 
benefit by many times the few odd 
millions of pounds put into ad- 
vertising. 

Take the Marketing Board cam- 
paign, for instance. The idea be- 
hind it was to build within Great 
Britain a consciousness of the vast 
resources of the Empire and a 
greater desire to use Empire prod- 
ucts. In addition, the campaign 
helped to create in the Dominions 
a consciousness of the importance 
of the British market and a con- 
fidence in the salability of Empire 
goods. 

In these days of tariff walls the 
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* This graph of Libby's 
Tomato Juice sales for 
1928-33 tells a success 

story remarkable enough 

at any time, particularly so 

in depression years. Libby, 
and the advertising campaign 

on Libby’s Tomato Juice, were 
largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing the tomato juice habit. 
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VY ZBEPRESSION YEARS 


national leadership 
in a highly 
competitive field «+ 





In 1928 and 1929, the idea of tomato 
juice as a beverage was just being in- 
troduced. 


In the years since 1929, the tomato 
juice habit has been firmly established, 
and by 1932 one special brand—Libby’s 
—had attained national leadership and 
built up a world-wide business. 


Major factors in the success of Libby's 
Tomato Juice were the exceptional good- 
ness of the product and advertising which 
dramatized this superiority. The term 
metemtle press’ (the name coined to de- 
Sesti-mLibbys exclusive manufacturing 
itssdeemetaw patented) became synony- 
iettestsemestaidea of a finer tomato juice. 

Pisvemevtanton, & Libby has been a 
client since 1902 


Sa 2 Gey By (ots ON COMPANY 
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value of a flow of trade is too 
often overlooked. 

So far as the Empire is con- 
cerned, however, our canny cousins 
who speak English also have a 
pretty good understanding and 
appreciation of certain basic eco- 
nomic facts. 

In England the business of com- 
munication is pretty much a Gov- 
ernment business. The Post Office 
Department not only has under its 
supervision letter postage and par- 





A 
HUNDRED MILLION 
MORE! 





During che past year the Post Office received. sorted snd delivered 


Nancthes 
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of shill and orpamation Post Office expansion 
comtavous Only by che skull and unremsuing care of Post Otc « 
officials red engineers can thes greet essential service funcoion. as 


C.OLD. Parcels Service are two of the lavest 


MAKE FULL USE OF THE POST -OFFICE SE 
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When the British Post Of- 
fice advertises, it believes 
in using the best in copy, 
art and layout. Above 
is a newspaper advertise- 
ment of the postal service. 
At the right a poster 
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cel post, but, also, the telephone 
and telegraph systems. 

To Americans who are accus- 
tomed to see advertising done by 
the privately owned corporations 
that run our telephone and tele- 
graph systems, it is not particu- 
larly odd to see these advertised 
until suddenly he remembers that 
in England they are Government 
property. It then occurs to him 
that if this condition existed in the 
United States, so far as the Gov- 
ernment was concerned it is prob- 
able that every effort would be 
made to keep them a State secret. 

I was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain an interview with one of the 
post office officials, who talked 
freely but requested that he not 
be quoted directly. First, he showed 
me an article from the London 
Times, October 9, 1933. One ex- 
cellent paragraph from this very 
quotable article gives a quick pic- 
ture of what the British Govern- 
ment has done in the way of pub- 
licity, a word which to the average 
Englishman means advertising plus. 
This paragraph says: 

“It is gradually coming to be 
realized that a Government cannot 
afford in modern conditions to be 

(Continued on page 80) 
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MACY’S 


PROVES THE POINT 


Is The Sun a profitable medium 
for selling moderately priced mer- 
chandise? Will readers of The Sun 
buy low-priced goods advertised in 
this newspaper? 


“Yes, indeed,” says Macy’s. 


Macy’s knows from experience. Re- 
cently Macy’s ran a full page ad- 
vertisement in The Sun and only 
in The Sun, offering women’s hats 
and shoes under $5.00 to the read- 
ers of The Sun. 


Now, shoes for less than $5.00 are 
low-priced shoes. And hats for less 


than $5.00 are low-priced hats... . 
What happened? 


This is what Paul Hollister, Execu- 
tive Vice-President in charge of Ad- 
vertising at Macy’s, wrote about it: 


“I wish you could have seen the 
hat and shoe departments the next 
few days. There is a word used 
sometimes in department stores to 
indicate that a department is busy. 
The word is ‘boiling.’ Our hat and 
shoe departments following that 
full page ‘boiled’ and made gratify- 


ing cash music.” 


OVER 300,000 CIRCULATION 


The siietaiin Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 





Seattle Business Fights Strike 


Wit a longshore strike caus- 
ing an almost ruinous tie-up 
of Pacific Coast shipping, adver- 
tising once again has been called 
upon to inform the public of issues 
as the results of industrial 


Then the significance of the 
strikers’ “Closed Shop” demands 
was set forth in “The Real Issue 
—Closed Shop—Will Seattle Stand 
for It?” How industry was being 





action. 





In Seattle, business lead- 
ers, when they found ne- 
gotiations with the strikers 
fruitless, formed the Seat- 
tle Citizens Emergency 
Committee with its chair- 
man Alfred H. Lundin, 
president of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and 
its secretary-director 
Christy Thomas, general 
manager of the Chamber. 

Believing that strikes 
cannot be settled satisfac- 
torily without public 
understanding and support, 
the first move of the Com- 





mittee was to tell the pub- 


some of the facts as the 
Committee saw them. 

The seriousness of the 
emergency facing Alaska, 
which was practically cut 
off from all contact with 
the outside world and even 
was threatened with star- 
vation, offered a potent ad- 
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vertising theme. The pub- 
lic was told further that 
the great salmon fishing industry 
was on the verge of ruin with the 
salmon runs just beginning and 
scores of canneries helpless. 

The first advertisement to the 
public bore the title “But salmon 
don’t wait on strikes.” When the 
longshoremen partially lifted the 
Alaska ban a day or so later, the 
next advertisement was headed 
“Alaska gets only a crumb when 
she cries for a loaf.” 


+ 


Guy Richards Joins Blackman 


Guy Richards has joined The Black- 
man Company, New York, as_ space 
buyer. He was, at one time, vice-pres- 
ident and manager of the media depart- 
ment at New York of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. 


paralyzed was shown under the 
heading “When 185 Won’t Work, 
3,200 Can’t Work,” explaining con- 
ditions in the one industrial town 
of Longview. Next came vigorous 
cartoons illustrating various mes- 
sages—‘“Stand up and be Counted 
for Seattle’—“Vanishing Ships—a 
Closed Shop Is a Closed Port”— 
“Fair or Unfair—How do your 
goods fit in with a Closed Shop, 
Mr. Shipper ?” 


+ 


To Handle All of Mennen Account 


Effective August 1, the H. M. Kiese- 
wetter Advertising Agency, New York, 
which has been handling the advertising 
of the gy Lae gg + The Mennen 
Company, Newark, J., will handle 
the advertising of att Mennen products 
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Tumry per cent more 
homes in New York City 
with mechanical refrigera- 
tors are reached (per adver- 
tising dollar) by The New 
York Times than by any 
other newspaper. 
Based on facts 


from R. L. POLK 
Consumers’ Census 


13 
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Copyright, 1934, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. Photo by George Peebles 


Daring twelve months, ending May 31, 1934, 150,255 WOMEN 

from Chicago and Suburbs . .. prompted by what they bad read on 

The Woman’s Pages of THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS .. . volun- 

tarily telephoned or wrote The Woman’s Department of this news- 

paper for specific information about beauty products and fashions. 

These women were personally directed into Chicago retail stores to 
make their purchases. 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK — CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT —SAN FRANCISCO 
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Salesmen Enthuse, and New 
Product Wins 


How Royal’s Branch Managers Keep It Going 
By Maxwell V. Miller 


General Sales Manager, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


WE have just introduced a new 
model typewriter. Its accep- 
tance and success will depend upon 
first, the merit of the product it- 
self and, second, the enthusiasm of 
our salesmen. 

We believe that the new features 
incorporated in this new typewriter 
adequately take care of the first 
factor. Theoretically, of course, 
these new features should sell 
themselves to our own organiza- 
tion. Our men should become so 
enthusiastic over the improvements 
that they will rush out and tell the 
world all about it. 

Unfortunately, however, while 
some salesmen work that way, the 
majority require considerable prim- 
ing and coaching and educating. 
It is the home office’s job, naturally, 
to sell the new model to the sales 
force and to show these men how 
to pass this sales story on to the 
prospects. That is an obvious fund- 
amental of sales management. Per- 
haps it seems rather trite to repeat 
it here. 

But, strangely enough, many 
sales managers overlook the sec- 
ond half and, to my mind, most 
important part of their job in in- 
troducing a new model. That is, 
showing the salesman how to pass 
on what he learns about this new 
model and building up his enthu- 
siasm for it in such a way that he 
will stay enthusiastic. I believe 
that we are getting unusual results 
in the way of enthusiasm from our 
salesmen, principally, as I will ex- 
plain, because we recognize the 
importance of the branch manager. 

Let’s go back to the beginning of 
our present sales campaign and 
trace the steps that were taken in 
the creation of this enthusiasm. 

The New and Greater Easy- 
Writing Royal is the result of 


about a year’s work on the part 
of our engineers and designers. 
Our machine has been re-designed 
because we realize that there must 
be constant improvement. We 
can’t stand still, The manufacturer 


who decides that his product has 
reached perfection and cannot be 
improved is riding for a fall. In 
this day and age almost any prod- 
uct, particularly a mechanical item, 
- only can be improved but must 


There was nothing radically 
wrong with the old Royal. Our sales 
figures prove that it compared fa- 
vorably with competitive machines. 
As a matter of fact, the first six 
months of 1934 were the best 
months in the history of our com- 
pany. But we did not permit this 
to lull us into complacency. 


News of New Model 
Kept Secret 

Thes»siew machine was kept as 
much a ‘Secret as possible. We 
wanted all of our men to hear 
about it at the same time. This 
was important. If news of a new 
model were to leak out there would 
certainly be a decided slacking up 
on old model sales. This would 
handicap us in getting stocks of 
the old model as low as possible 
before introduction of the new. In 
addition, the longer the salesmen 
had to wait for the new model 
actually to appear, the less inter- 
ested they would be. Anticipation 
would soon wear off. No matter 
héw dramatic the final entrance 
of the new model might be, there 
could be very little enthusiasm. 

A month and a half or two 
months ago we started to lay our 
plans for revealing the features of 
our new typewriter. We brought 
our branch managers in and showed 
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it to them. We wanted them to 
know first all about it and to know 
far enough in advance so that they 
would have time to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the machine 
itself and how it should be sold. 
Perhaps. we treat our branch 
managers differently from many 
companies. With us, they are ex- 
ecutives. With many companies 
they are merely senior salesmen 
who take care of office detail. But 
we believe they should be, and our 
men are, sales managers. It is to 
them that the salesmen in each ter- 
ritory report each day. They get 
the credit for accom- 
lishments of all the 
men and they get the 
blame when there is 
any. falling down. 
They have _ responsi- 
ble positions. 
It is vitally impor- 
tant that the sales- 
men, under each 
branch manager, look 
up to him with re- 
spect. To them, he is 
the boss. And -we be- 
lieve that we should 
protect these’ branch . 
men carefully. In 
other words, it would 
be a mistake- for us 
to go directly to the 
salesmen on any im- ~ 
portant matter. . Our 
dealings with the 
salesmen should. be 
through these-. man- 
agers.» Only in this 
way can the proper 
discipline and respect 
me maintained. 
So in introducing 
the new model, we 
first took the man- 
agers into our confi- 
dence. We brought 
them in and presented 
the- new machine to 
them in exactly the 
same way that we 
wanted them to pre- 
sent it to their own 
men. They are go- 
ing to have the day- 
to-day job of keeping 
the men enthusiastic ; 
they should also have 
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the duty or privilege of starting 
this enthusiasm. 

The actual presentation to the 
salesmen took place last Saturday. 
Twenty-one meetings were held 
throughout the United States, al- 
most all at the same moment. It 
was intended that everyone having 
anything to do with the sale of 
Royal typewriters be present at 
these meetings. 

A supply of typewriters had been 
shipped out from the factory in 
special cases with red markings. A 
letter went out at the same time, 
putting each branch manager on his 

honor not to open 
these cases until July 
2. Advertising mate- 
rial and _ instruction 
books, similarly, were 
shipped so that they 
would not be opened 
until that date. The 
strictest secrecy was 
insisted upon. 

The places chosen 
for the meetings were 
selected because of 
their central location, 
the ability of the 
manager to make an 
enthusiastic presenta- 
tion and their impor- 
tance from a national 
sales viewpoint. Be- 
tween fifty and 200 
men attended each 
meeting. These in- 
cluded, in addition to 
the manager of. the 
branch and his. sales- 
men, the service men, 
suburban salésmen 
from -surrounding 
branches, dealers han- 
dling Royal’s complete 
line and their sales- 
men, local second- 
hand typewriter and 
portable dealers, local 
newspaper reporters. 

The second-hand 
typewriter dealers 
were included because 
they will now be han- 
dling the old Royal 
and in addition, they 
form the “gossip 
brigade” of the indus- 
try. By generating en- 
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thusiasm and respect in them for 
the Royal presentation, this respect 
will in turn be imparted to the 
competitive salesmen who congre- 
gate in their stores. 

For our men, we provided trans- 
portation to the meetings. 

The procedure at each meeting 
was exactly the same. The presen- 
tation was in the form of an un- 
veiling and was so dramatized that 
excitement and anticipation were 
at their peak. 

Then the manager proceeded to 
give a demonstration of the ma- 
chine and this, as he told the men, 
was “just as I would give that 
demonstration to a customer.” 

This demonstration is a very im- 
portant part of our sales plan. It 
was given to the manager in the 
same way in which he gave it to 
his salesmen. In the meantime, he 
memorized it. It was prepared after 
a wide survey made by us among 
star salesmen. It is a composite of 
the best methods. 

At the meeting it was not men- 
tioned that this demonstration is a 
standardized and composite one 
which all salesmen are expected to 
learn. Printed copies of it have 
since been distributed to the men. 

Incidentally, we have worked 
this presentation out to such a state 
of near perfection that we believe 
it is one of the most valuable sales 
tools we -have ever been able tc 
place in the hands of our men. It 
should tend to raise the selling 
level and make the lower grade of 
men as efficient as the better men 
in the presentation of the machine, 
which, after all, is the great funda- 
mental of typewriter selling. We 
place such a value on this presen- 
tation that we are asking the men 
to leave a deposit on the demon- 
stration so that they will retain it 
carefully and not give it to anyone 
else. Should they leave the company 
they must return it in order to get 
their money back. This will im- 


+ 


Texarkana “Press” Sold 


The Texarkana Press, published on 
the Arkansas side of Texarkana, has 
been purchased by the Texarkana 
Newspapers, Inc., publisher of the 
Gazette and the Journal. The Press 
will be consolidated with the Journal. 
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press upon the men the importance 
we place upon it. 

Part of the meetings were de- 
voted to a showing of the way in 
which the machine will be pre- 
sented to the public. Proofs of all 
of the advertisements which have 
been prepared and copies of the 
various magazines in which they 
will appear, were supplied. Notice 
that all of this was done by the 
district manager and that we let 
him run the whole show. We had 
already done our part by first pro- 
ducing the new machine, second, 
creating enthusiasm among the 
managers and showing them how 
to pass this on to their men and, 
third, by backing the whole pro- 
gram up with a campaign of ad- 
vertising. 

We are using fifteen publications, 
with one big splurge in the month 
of July in an effort to arouse 
greater enthusiasm and to set a 
pace for the salesmen in making 
their presentations. 

The opening advertisements in 
the campaign were timed to appear 
as nearly as possible around the 
first of July, the same time that 
the salesmen themselves learned 
about the new machine. Thus, the 
complete program was timed in or- 
der to get the entire organization 
off to a start at the same time. 

It is too early, naturally, to talk 
about results in sales. But we can 
tell about results in enthusiasm. 
Never have I seen our salesmen so 
excited. Our efforts at secrecy 
were evidently successful. The new 
machine came as a big surprise to 
almost all the men. Many of them, 
of course, had guessed what the 
meetings might be about but they 
had not seen the actual machine. 
Now that the campaign is under 
way, we are doing our part to sus- 
tain this enthusiasm. 

We know that enthusiasm makes 
sales and we are certain that this 
campaign will prove it. 


oe 


New Memphis Agency 
Robert L. Fencher has started an ad- 


vertisin, 
in the Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
He has been engaged in the advertising 
business in that city for the last five 
years, 


business under his own name 





All for One, 


One for All 


Let Advertisers, Their 9g 4 and Families Buy Advertised 
s 


Goods, 


Canada Dry Idea 


By P. D. Saylor 


President, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


ATIONAL advertising, as rep- 

resentative of leadership in 
American business, isn’t conscious 
of its own power. It only puts 
forward a united front when it is 
under attack. 

If national advertisers fully real- 
ized the machinery and organiza- 
tion of education at their disposal, 
there would be no occasion for the 
‘criticism of an able observer that 
“we don’t have a chance against 
propaganda” such as that initiated 
among the nation’s club women by 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

The above quotation is from the 
speech of Anna Steese Richardson 
at the recent advertising conven- 


tion, as reported in Printers’ INK. 
In her call to meet this challenge 
—to fight this propaganda—I am 
moved to go on record with cer- 


tain recommendations that have 
been in my mind. 

The purpose I have in view for 
the use of the opportunity that 
awaits advertising approaches a 
different object than that specifi- 
cally discussed by Mrs. Richard- 
son. It also can be made to help 
do the job she outlined. 

All businesses, irrespective of 
product, which have been devel- 
oped and which are maintained by 
national advertising, have one thing 
in common; that is to build pref- 
erence and acceptance for nation- 
ally branded goods. Every em- 
ployee of every national advertiser 
is dependent on this acceptance for 
his living. 

It is my belief that every na- 
tional advertiser should drive home 
the importance of this fact to the 
rank and file of his organization. 
Can anyone doubt the value to all 
advertising of such a campaign? 

The issue is simple—nationally 
branded merchandise versus pri- 
vate brands; goods backed by the 


reputations of their makers and 
made to conform to high standards 
in ingredient, manufacture and dis- 
tribution, versus goods whose mak- 
ers are unknown to the general 
public, which are made with price 
as the prime consideration, and 
whose distribution takes advantage 
of every outlet down to straight 
peddling. 

Get over to employees the fact 
that every time they or their fami- 
lies purchase unbranded merchan- 
dise they are hurting people whose 
livelihood is dependent on nation- 
ally advertised brands. Stress the 
bond that all who work for na- 
tional advertisers have in common. 
Point out the advantages that are 
bound to come through united loy- 
alty to national brands. 


Education Rather 
Than a Crusade 

In urging a campaign to this 
end, I’m not advocating a crusade. 
All that is necessary is for each 
of us to educate our employees, 
make them conscious of what our 
advertising aims to do for their 
own welfare, help them to under- 
stand that the same motives guide 
the marketing policies of other 
reputable manufacturers whose 
large army of employees consti- 
tute an important consumer market 
for our products. 

It is simply a policy of help each 
other and it gives all of us a wide 
variety in selection of the brand 
which appeals to us most. 

The idea for such a joint move 
on the part of national advertisers 
first suggested itself to me in a 
chance conversation that I had with 
Mr. Steele, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Hoover Company. 
We were traveling from Culver 
to Canton and got into a discussion 
over the loss leader problem. My 
field is beverages. His is vacuum 
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OIL BURNER SALES UP 
450% IN WORCESTER 


In April, 1934, Worcester led the major markets of the 
nation in increased sales of oil burners, according to a 
summary published in the Fuel Oil Journal for June. 
The summary is based on reports of key dealers in 
cities from coast to coast; the comparison is with 


April, 1933. 


Of the 28 cities listed, only three report gains of 100% 
or more. Worcester’s sales increase of 450% tops the list. 


During the first four months 
of 1934 Worcester’s gain in 
new car sales was 79%! 


This rich industrial market—with a population of 
433,287 within an average 18-mile radius of Worcester 
—has both the money and the mood to buy. It can 
be adequately—economically—cultivated through these 


newspapers ALONE. 
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Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
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cleaners. Unrelated fields but pos- 
sessed of similar marketing and 
advertising problems. 

We talked over the soundness of 
a co-operative educational drive 
among employees. I first tackled 
the problem on my return home. 
Mrs. Saylor, I discovered, had not 
stopped to realize that when pur- 
chases for our kitchen were made 
from house-to-house canvassers 
who promoted private brands, she 
was working against her own 
interests. 

She was quick to see the point 
when it was explained to her and, 
on her own orders, a private brand 
is a rarity in our kitchen now. 
I’m ready to do anything I can to 
help bring about the same under- 
standing in other homes. 

The first step, as far as my own 
organization is concerned, has been 
the drafting of a letter which will 
be sent to Canada Dry’s 1,000 em- 
ployees. The letter follows: 


To the entire organization: 
The payroll of this Company 
depends upon our Sales Depart- 


ment’s ability to sell a nationally 
advertised product. The bulk of 
grocery products sold in this coun- 
try is nationally advertised. There 
always has been a definite drive 
by many retailers of all classes, to 
push private-label brands as against 


the nationally advertised brand. 
We, as an organization, can do a 
great deal toward promoting the 
sale of all nationally advertised 
brands if we will only take a little 
trouble. Every employee of this 
Company should refuse to purchase 
non-advertised products of all 
kinds and insist upon having na- 
tionally advertised products. 

The future of this Company de- 
pends on our ability to maintain 
our position against the non- 
advertised products and by the 
same token our ability to maintain 
our position depends upon the 
other nationally advertised products 
to maintain their positions. An 
effort is being made to get em- 
ployees of all nationally advertised 
products to insist on their pur- 
chases being filled with nationally 
advertised products. If all em- 
ployees of General Foods would 
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insist on getting only Canada Dry 
and all the employees of Canada 
Dry would insist upon being sup- 
plied with Maxwell House Coffee, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum products, 
etc., I am absolutely sure it would 
mean a considerable increase in 
volume for both companies. In 
other words, we in Canada Dry 
should be “nationally-advertised” 
conscious. 

I hope you will discuss this 
with your families and make every 
effort to influence not only your 
family but your friends to buy not 
only Canada Dry but other na. 
tionally advertised food products. 
Your interest in this will not only 
be appreciated by the Sales De. 
partment of Canada Dry but it will 
be to your benefit as well. 


My plan is to send out several 
such letters over the next few 
months. Our organization, as a re- 
sult, cannot help but be made more 
nationally advertising minded. It 
is a@ movement which I strongly 
feel should be taken up by other 
companies. Its benefits are so ob- 
vious, I wonder that it wasn’t done 
years ago. 

We have followed somewhat the 
same strategy in other ways with 
good results. For example, we 
urge our salesmen to ask for Can- 
ada Dry when on the road. Get 
two or three people in a commu- 
nity to ask for a product by name 
and the store owner gets the im- 
pression that many times that 
number have spoken up. 

Other companies have, like Can- 
ada Dry, done a good job in pro- 
moting their products to their 
stockholders. Many of our stock- 
holders are women and it pays to 
get their enthusiasm. We have had 
ample evidence of that. 

Why not go farther and make 
a bid for the active support, in be- 
half of all nationally branded 
products, to the housewives through 
our employees? Had national ad- 
vertisers put forth more of their 
energy and ingenuity in this direc- 
tion, those who found it easy go- 
ing to condemn advertising at 
meetings of women, would find in- 
stead that they have a bigger job 
than ever on their hands. 
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Why Advertising Will Live 


Government Can Kill It, and It Cam Kill Itself, but It Has Real 
Mission After All 





Mr. Barton was among the imposing array of celebrities who ad- 
dressed a Choosing-a-Career Conference in Newark, N. J., last 
week, held under the auspices of L. Bamberger and Company. He 
undertook to tell a considerable number of young Pole, prin- 
cipally young women, about the chances for fame and fortune—or 
at least for making a living—which they might a if they 
chose to go into advertising as a vocation. species of 
women he offered the suggestion that “I cam think of hardly,sany 
advertising function which cannot be performed as well by a 
woman as by a man.” So much for the women and so much for 
those, including the men, who are seeking a career. The leading 
part of Mr. Barton’s presentation, however, had to do with the 
opportunity, if any, for survival and growth that advertising has 
under present conditions. That portion of his address follows. 
It is a challenge to every merchandiser—and also has much that 
will ‘Gon. help and encourage. “ 








By Bruce Barton 


Chairman of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


WILL. the field of advertising 
continue to expand? 

This is a question difficult to an- 
swer. No one can say positively 
what the condition of business will 
be in this country ten years or 
twenty years from now; whether 
the competitive system will go on 
as in the past; whether, indeed, the 
capitalistic system will. endure. 

Advertising originally was a 
teller of good news,.a guide to peo- 
ple in more easily and economically 
satisfying their desires. 

Elias Howe invented the sewing 
machine but he could not get wo- 
men to buy it. He lived in pov- 
erty, and was reduced to the 
ignominy of attending his wife’s 
funeral in borrowed clothes. A 
whole generation of women who 
might have had their work made 
easier by his invention lived with- 
out its service because there was 
no advertising to tell them about it. 

Contrast this with the record of 
the vacuum cleaner, the mechanical 
refrigerator, the safety razor, and 
a dozen other modern inventions. 
These encountered no such lag; 
they were made known rapidly and 


began their services on a large 
scale at once. Scientific research 
and mechanical progress have 
tended to a high degree of stand- 
ardization in products. 

y any automobile is a good 
automobile, wonderful value for 
the money. A gallon of any gaso- 
line will make it run; a quart of 
any oil will lubricate it. Any ciga- 
rette will give a satisfying and in- 
expensive smoke; any can of food 
is wholesome and nourishing. 

The first automobile advertising 
toid people many things they 
needed to know. Today automobile 
knowledge is generally diffused, 
and 23,000,000 automobiles on the 
road are their own best advertise- 
ment. 

Perhaps a smaller volume of ad- 
vertising will be required in the 
future to keep these now well- 
known products from being neg- 
lected by the public. But unless 
you imagine that human progress 
is finished, that human ingenuity 
is at an end, you must believe that 
there will be a continuing supply 
of new inventions and improve- 
ments, better and cheaper ways to 
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pay the 
BIG Profits 
...not Oysters 


IVERS must be paid for 
bringing up oysters . . . as 
well as pearls. 

But American manufacturers 
are more fortunate. They can 
pay only for pearls. 

For it is unnecessary to adver- 
tise everywhere to sell the really 
profitable spots . . . the markets 
that can be sold at low cost... 
and which are susceptible to 
quickly profitable attack. 

These are the Pearl markets 
...-and there are probably less 
than a hundred of them. In them, 
every person spends $74 more a 
year than outside of them. In 
fact, within them, folks buy 65 % 
of everything we sell. 


profitable to many .. . 


Yet it costs less to reach these 
people and the retailers who sell 
them. 

For each of these markets can 
be swayed by economical adver- 
tising in newspapers of local in- 
fluence . . . backed by the irre- 
sistible store-door pressure which 
newspapers give. 

In 14 of these quickly profit- 
able markets, 27 Hearst news- 
papers represented by the Rodney 
E. Boone Organization offer to 
advertisers an analytical knowl- 
edge of local conditions that puts 
sales-campaigns upon a precision 
basis. The service has been highly 
and is 
available to all. 


BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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EARST ADVERTISING 
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satisfy wants; in other words, 
NEWS, which is the raw material 
of honest advertising. 

Two disasters conceivably might 
occur to advertising. 

The social revolution now in 


progress might reach a point where 
industry is so regimented, quotaed 
and controlled that there would be 


Bruce Barton, spokesman for adver- 
tising as a career, at work 


very little advertising, as in Italy, 
Austria and Germany; or none, as 
in Russia. But advertising, es- 
sentially, is the art of persuading 
people to action. There always 
will be a field for this art. 

Lord Northcliffe, in his biog- 
raphy, remarks that some of his 
brothers were often worried by the 
specter of communism. They were 
afraid their money would be taken 
from them. This did not worry 
Lord Northcliffe. He assumed 
that under any kind of social set- 
up there would be a demand for 
news, and he flattered himself that 
he knew more about the gathering 
and merchandising of news than 
any man in England. Those who 
know how to use the pen or the 
brush or the voice in a way to in- 
spire action will find employment 
under any social order. The New 
Deal has employed propaganda to 
a far greater degree than the Old 
Deal. Even Hitler has his Minis- 
try of Propaganda and the chief 
of it stands at his right hand. — 

The second danger to advertis- 
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ing is not that it may be destroyed 
by the State but that it may de- 
stroy itself. A farmer’s wife 
wrote to the editor of a magazine: 
“T still believe in advertising but 
I don’t believe most of your ad- 
vertisements.” 

Thousands of intelligent men 
and women feel the same way. 
Certain forms of advertising have 
first surprised, then shocked, and 
finally alienated their confidence. 

Why have such advertisements 
appeared? The answer is easy if 
you accept one major premise al- 
together too generally accepted to- 
day. If the mere fact that a cer- 
tain type of advertising is making 
money for the advertiser is con- 
clusive evidence of its fundamental 
rightness; if “sales are up” is a 
complete answer to any protest 
against bad taste and insincerity, 
then advertising has little chance 
to regain the confidence of the 
judicious. 

Some of us hold that there are 
standards other than the momen- 
tary advantage. We dare to hope 
that those who have lost confidence 
in. advertising have been thus far 
distressed rather than completely 
disgusted, that we still may win 
them back. For people want to 
believe in advertising. Their homes 
and their lives are replete with 
better things because they have be- 
lieved it. 

The majority even now look 
upon unwholesome advertising not 
as condemning all advertising but 

.more as the farmer looks upon 
a drought. The weather indeed has 
turned against him to his disap- 
pointment and loss. But weather 
itself, with its wind, its rain, its 
sunshine, its heat and its cold, is 
something he can use and must 
use. Unless their faith is dyna- 
mited utterly the American people 
would no more wish to ignore and 
forget advertising than the farmer 
would attempt to survive without 
weather. 

I would not be completely frank 
if I did not add that the years 
since 1929 have been discouraging. 
Under the lash of bad business, 
ideals have been abandoned, stand- 
ards have sunk. You have seen 
silly advertisements, dishonest ad- 
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vertisements, disgusting advertise- 
ments. Small as the amount of 
such unworthy advertising may 
have been by comparison with the 
total volume, it has cast discredit 
upon the business and put us on 
the defensive. I believe I can as- 
sure you that the worst is over. 
The conscience of industry is 
stirring and, if it were not, the 
Government would stir it. Adver- 
tising ought to be a cleaner, better 
business in your day. 

You who are to succeed us have 
had certain advantages. You have 
learned at owr expense how little 
profit there is in some of the ob- 
jectives which used to be consid- 
ered worth while. Victory in bat- 
tle, for example. What nation 
really won anything in winning 
the war? Are not the victor na- 
tions paying equally with the van- 
quished? Every time we shot an 
enemy we shot a customer. Every 
shell that was fired destroyed not 
merely property but faith, hope, 
ideals—the invisible stuff of which 
civilization is made. 

I am one of those who believe 
that war ought to be advertised. 
Give us annually the cost of only 
one battleship to invest in adver- 
tising and we will keep the horror, 
the misery, and the futility of war 
constantly before the eyes and con- 
sciences of the nations of the 
world. 

I believe that sickness and health 
should be advertised. Doctors are 
under-patronized and under-paid. 
They tremble at the menace of so- 
called socialized medicine. They 
protest that the profession is too 
full. Their difficulty is not that 
there are too many of them but 
that they are all living off the 
sick. The half-sick do not consult 
them, and neither do the well. 
Give us a reasonable advertising 
budget and we could double their 
incomes. In doing so we would 
enhance the efficiency and happi- 
ness of that multitude of people 
who never have known what it is 


+ 
Death of E. W. Schroeder 


Edward W. Schroeder, sales manager 
and account executive of the 
gra agile Craftsmen, Inc., New York, 
died last week after a prolonged illness. 
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to be wholly well; by detecting 
and removing sources of infection 
in time the doctors would have a 
chance to save the lives of many 
and extend the average life of all. 
It would be the best investment 
the United States ever made. 

I believe that education should 
be advertised. How many New 
Yorkers use the New York Public 
Library? Charge for its service 
only 10 cents, the cost of a bus 
ride. Advertise books and reading 
courses that deal with the prob- 
lems of the hour. One cannot say 
that the library could be made to 
yield a profit, but certainly its 
usefulness could be increased a 
hundredfold. These are some of 
the new horizons that may open 
up before you in your years in ad- 
vertising. 

In financial rewards every voca- 
tion is generous to those who ex- 
cell; it is not generous to those 
who drift in without conviction or 
remain without enthusiasm. Ad- 
vertising is no exception. I have 
mentioned money last because in 
your thinking it should come last. 
We have passed through two pe- 
riods in America: One was the 
period when we said: “Any boy 
can be president”; the second was 
the period when we said: “Well, 
anyway, any boy can be a vice- 
president.” 

Now, aS a more mature nation, 
we ought to take a leaf out of 
the philosophy of the older civi- 
lizations. We ought to say: “Any 
boy or girl can lead a rich life, 
anywhere, in any sort of congenial 
work, given health, a home and 
children, a reasonable income, and 
good books.” 

Of those of you who set out in 
life to do something, or make 
something — meaning money —a 
large proportion necessarily will 
be disappointed. But if your urge 
is to be something then the as- 
surance of a useful, dignified, self- 
respecting life is extended to you 
all. 
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Represents Graduate Group 


ae Graduate Group, New York, 
inted Howard cLennan, publish. 
a representative, as its Detroit man- 
ager. 





Beer for Husband Taming 


HE woman—the Mrs. in par- 

ticular—is the addressee of a 
new beer advertising campaign 
which has been initiated by the 
Premier-Pabst Corporation in be- 
half of its Pabst Blue Ribbon 
bottled beer. The plans for the 
campaign, which opened last week, 
include space in newspapers from 
coast to coast and in magazines 
and a national weekly. 

Nearly all the advertisements of 
this new campaign are addressed 
directly to the feminine element 
and talk in terms of the house- 
wife’s interests, according to Mar- 
vin Harms, advertising manager of 
Premier-Pabst. However, the ad- 
vertising represents an effort to 
reach men at the same time. They, 
it is felt, will be attracted by the 
subject matter of the copy—on the 
grounds of curiosity, if no other. 

The theme which the advertise- 
ments will feature throughout con- 
cerns the refreshing and relaxing 
effect of a glass of beer—Pabst 
Blue Ribbon specified, of course. 
This point is presented simply as 
a natural fact, which the reader is 
invited to test out. Science is not 
dragged into the situation. The 
angle is more one of enjoyment 
than of therapeutics. 

The opening advertisement in the 
campaign recommends, in friendly, 
conversational tones, that the read- 
ing wife try serving a cold bottle 
when husband arrives home on 
edge or worried about something or 
other. A series of three pictures 
which employ a combination pho- 
tograph and sketch technique dram- 
atize how this procedure operates 


+ 


Markward with Fletcher & Ellis 
H. W. Markward, formerly with True 
Story and, before that, with Good 
Housekeeping, has joined Fletcher & 
Ellis, Inc., New York and Chicago 
agency. 
o a s 


Hosiery Account to Ayer 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., women’s full-fashioned hosiery, 
have placed their advertising account 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency. 








BLUE RIBBON BEER 


fretful, 








to “tame that irritated 
husband.” 

While the emphasis is upon the 
feminine role as an administering 
agent, a personal application of 
the “remedy” is also suggested. A 
postscript paragraph urges that the 
Mrs, try a bottle herself if her 
nerves are on edge. 


+ 


Join “Farmer's Wife” 

Henry Chamberlin, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune and Warren Jennings, 
formerly with Calkins & Holden and 
the American Agriculturist, have joined 
the Eastern sales staff at New York of 
The Farmer's Wife. 

eee 


Grand Rapids Agencies Merge 

The advertising agencies of Allen W. 
Church and John L. Wierengo & Staff, 
Inc., both of Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
consolidated. 
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ad HE Greater Louisville Market, 
rae Kentuckiana, has been singularly 
dik . . . 
vs fortunate in escaping the enervating 
ve effects of the depression. 

pe Conditions here were never serious 
“<7 and this section was one of the first to 
tore 


show a marked improvement in busi- 
ness activities. 

—} Today, this market ranks as one of 
the most prosperous in the nation and 





on sales have justified the confidence of 
the advertisers who have offered their 
ring products in this territory. 

¢ Kentuckiana can be effectively 
the reached and sold at one low cost 
her through a single medium— 


«| Che Conrier-Zonrunal. 


and 
opined 


“1 THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
q, REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


have 








Does This Fix It, Mr. Allen? 


R. O. Eastman & CoMPANY 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


If Mr. Allen of Boston* moves 
for an exception on the ground 
that “the manufacturer’s agent is 
not a jobber of any sort,” I am 
willing to grant it to this extent: 
That some sort of manufacturer's 
agent may not be any sort of 
jobber. 

However, there are plenty of in- 
dustries in which the so-called 
“manufacturer’s agent” is every 
inch a jobber, carrying stock and 
extending credits, as well as sell- 
ing. Remember I warned my read- 
ers** that it was difficult to gen- 
eralize because of the diversity of 
practices and conditions in various 
industries. 

I said, and still maintain, that 
functionally the manufacturer’s 
agent “is a sort of jobber.” If, in 
addition to his selling job, he has 
primary responsibility for custom- 
ers’ credits, as is not infrequently 
the case, and if he has direct or 
indirect responsibility for the main- 
tenance of spot stocks, then he is 
certainly fulfilling the jobber’s 
functions and that, primarily, was 


*“How About It, Mr. Eastman?” 
Printers’ Inx, June 28, 1934. 

**“Tobber Comes Back,” by R. O. 
Eastman, Printers’ Inx, June 14, 1934. 


a. 


Excell to Root-Mandabach 


The Excell Manufacturing Company, 
Muncie, Ind., has appointed the Root- 
Mandabach Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
to handle its advertising. Newspaper, 
magazine and business-paper space will 
be used to feature Excell nut-bowls, 
lamps, electric pop corn cooker. etc. 

° e . 


Gets Coffee Account 
The Continental Coffee Company, 
Chicago, Continental, Bunker Hill, “76” 
and Liberty coffees and allied products, 
has appointed M. Glen Miller, of that 
city, as its advertising agency. 
- . o 


Appoints B. B. D. & O. 
The New York Telephone Company 


has appointed Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn to handle its advertising in 
New York City. 


the thing I was talking about. 

Even Mr. .Allen says that he 
sells the manufacturer’s customers, 
be they jobber or retailer. Well, 
“be they retailers,” who would you 
say was performing the jobbing 
function? Who else is the “mid- 
dieman” but the manufacturer’s 
agent? 

And goodness gracious! where 
can you find a better definition of 
a jobber than in Mr. Allen’s fifth 
paragraph? 

“He starts out in the morning 
with his back to the wall.” I know 
a lot of jobbers who have had 
their backs to the wall so long they 
have callouses on every vertebra 
from the cervical to the sacral, 
most particularly the latter. 

“He must get orders or else he 
doesn’t eat.” 

“He doesn’t skip any prospects 
and he doesn’t try to high pressure 
the buyers.” That is a lot more 
true of jobbers as a class than of 
manufacturer’s agents as a class. 

The chief distinction between 
the manufacturer’s agent and the 
jobber is technical rather than 
functional and is that of exclusive 
representation. The manufactur- 
er’s agent represents a limited num- 
ber of principals, and, if he is very 
lucky, he represents them exclu- 
sively in a defined territory. 

R. O. EAstTMAN. 
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Shinbach with N. & R. 


Samuel Shinbach, who has been ad 
vertising and sales manager of the 
United Woolen Mills Company for eight 
years, has joined the N. & R. Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ohio, pants 
manufacturer. 

7. 7 . 


Has Silk Guild Campaign 


The advertising account of the Inter- 
national Silk Guild, New York, which 
is sponsoring a campaign by American 
and Japanese firms for silk fabrics, has 
been placed with the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 

° . . 


Joins Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Thomas F. McManus, formerly with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, has 
joined the art staff of Blackett-Sample- 

ummert, Inc., Chicago. 
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Market Research Needs a 
New Deal 


Duplication and Confusion Should Be Eliminated 
By F. Stirling Wilson 


T? anyone who follows, or at- 
tempts to follow, the cause of 
business research in the United 
States, the whole situation seems 
to be becoming more and more 
chaotic. We have market analysis 
and other research studies of a 
commercial type being conducted 
by the United States Government, 
business schools of universities, ad- 
vertising agencies, trade associa- 
tions, publications, both class and 
general, specialized research agen- 
cies and a great miscellany of or- 
ganizations related and unrelated 
to the general functions of market 
analysis, 

We have desk studies, we have 
questionnaire studies, we have field 
surveys. We have, for example, the 
Census of Retail Distribution, and 
we have a thousand and one com- 
pilations combining the census fig- 
ures with other factors and figures 
to suit the individual taste of the 
compiler. 

If a sales executive is interested 
in the cost of doing business in re- 
tail grocery stores, he may ponder 
whether to give precedence to the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the Progressive Grocer, the 
Universities of Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, or the Louisville Grocery 
Survey of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

If he is interested in manufac- 
turers’ costs, he is undecided 
whether to give weight to the fig- 
ures compiled by the AAA, the 
Census of Manufacturers, or the 
studies of the University of Min- 
nesota. In such a simple matter as 
the arrangement of grocery stores, 
he may take the advice of one or 
another of the trade papers in the 
grocery field, the National Cash 
Register Company, the model store 
arrangements of the Department 


of Commerce, or the work done by 
the many local and State grocers’ 
associations. 

When it comes to tracing the 
current prosperity of any locality 
the sales manager may turn to the 
bulletins of the Federal Reserve 
banks, to the innumerable indica- 
tors and reports published by the 
widespread chambers of commerce 
of the country, or he may use the 
optimistic reports of local markets 
published by the newspaper in each 
community. 

In such a matter as compensa- 
tion to salesmen for the use of 
their cars on company business, 
besides the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, a number of other agencies 
have made studies to fix the rate 
of compensation. All of these fig- 
uring jobs are different, all appar- 
ently authentic and all convincing. 
paneeees Makes 
Evaluation Difficult 

Where such studies are tinctured 
with propaganda, any proper evalu- 
ation of their accuracy and effec- 
tiveness becomes doubly difficult, 
and it is surprising how many of 
the analyses of particular geo- 
graphic markets prove exactly 
what the denizens of that market 
most ardently desire to prove. 

Just recently an interesting pub- 
lication of more than 200 pages 
was issued by a large State univer- 
sity. It was a valuable piece of 
work and well done. 

It contained this statement : “The 
validity of the general conclusions 
reached from studying the per- 
formance of such a small number 
of stores might well be questioned 
on the ground of insufficient data 
were it not for the fact that a 
general agreement is found at all 
comparable points between the data 
used in this study and the far more 
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a million 


limes over -1934-— 


264,553 lines ahead 
of 1931 (our peak year) 


and 1,575,490 lines 
ahead of 1929! 


PERIOD: FIRST SIX MONTHS $1934 


The ag News 


New. York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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extensive researches sponsored by 
the —————.” (A trade associa- 
tion doing work in the same field.) 
Is not this a confession of dup- 
lication that tells its own story? 
In the case of this particular study 
it must be said that considerable 
detailed and valuable information 
not found elsewhere was brought 
to light, but the point is that if the 
objective of the study had been 
delimited to those features which 
were not easily available elsewhere, 
this much waste of time and effort 
would have been avoided and the 
energies of the research staff di- 
verted to collecting data which no 
other body had made available. 
The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce published for 
several years a very useful 


book entitled “Market Research 
Sources,” which was a guide book 
to market research, as the name 
implied. It purported to lead the 
market analyst or the sales man- 
ager seeking to take advantage of 
existing sources of information, to 


the organizations which had en- 
gaged in work of that kind, and 
to the results of their studies, so 
far as they had been published and 
made available to the business 
public. 


Index Reveals Extent 
of Duplication 


The extent of duplication and 
overlapping of this work is shown 
very vividly by the index to the 
latest edition of this book. Under 
the heading “Marketing, General” 
there are references to eighteen 
organizations which put out mate- 
rial on Direct Marketing, eighteen 
which publish material on Market- 
ing, costs, forty-eight which have 
studied Principles of marketing. 
Retailing references require almost 
an entire page, in two columns of 
six point type. On the other hand 
only one organization is interested 
in “Consumer reactions, Influence 
of inventions, Distribution by man- 
ufacturers, and Mortality studies. 

It is a fair inference that each 
of these organizations had only a 
casual interest, if that, in the work 
that had been done by the others. 

The reasons for this condition 
are not altogether apparent. Prob- 
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ably the outstanding reason is the 
desire for exclusiveness in research 
—each sales or research manager 
wants to know something his com- 
petition does not know, forgetting 
that there is, after all, only one 
set of facts concerning any given 
economic phenomenon. 


An Inconsistent 
Attitude 

It is the same reason that keeps 
us very much in the dark as to 
manufacturing costs, a field of 
knowledge in which there is great 
interest, but on which very little is 
available for use. And yet this 
attitude is inconsistent with the 
present-day attitude of co-opera- 
tion between business men, as ex- 
emplified by the many research 
jobs done by trade associations and 
other groups. 

A metropolitan newspaper is not 
willing to accept its competitors’ 
analysis of the city’s markets. That 
is natural, because many news- 
paper metropolitan surveys are un- 
dertaken with the admitted motive 
of selling advertising space. But 
aside from the facts concerning 
the circulation and coverage of 
the particular paper, there is likely 
to be close correspondence between 
what one newspaper discovers and 
what another unearths. There is 
one population and one economic 
community and viewing the com- 
munity through blue-tinted or rose- 
tinted spectacles does not alter the 
facts of the situation. However, 
each medium believes that its pres- 
tige depends upon some individual 
effort and publication. 

In 1924 the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce convened the National 
Distribution Conference at Wash- 
ington, to rediscover the ancient 
truth that distribution has not kept 
pace with production. Among the 
committees designated to study va- 
rious phases of distribution was 
Committee 3, “Market Analysis, 
Advertising and Advertising Me- 
diums,” of which Stanley Resor 
was chairman. The objective of the 
committee was to suggest methods 
of market analysis: (1) to avoid 
duplication of effort by co-ordinat- 
ing the work of those engaged in 
research; (2) to create a plan by 
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which special studies may be as- 
sumed by various individuals and 
organizations in order to increase 
the practical value of market analy- 
ses and widen their range. 

The conclusions of the commit- 
tee, offered by way of recommenda- 
tions, were as follows: 

1. (a) A Market Research Plan- 
ning Body should be established 
co-ordinating certain lines of 
fundamental marketing research, 
to be supported by organizations 
interested in the results of such 
work. This body should lay out 
and possibly underwrite market re- 
search projects with the purposes 
of reducing duplication of effort 
to its lowest terms and of estab- 
lishing and maintaining high stand- 
ards, 

(b) A committee should be ap- 
pointed which should proceed ac- 
tively to consider the formation 
of a Market Research Planning 
Body of the type suggested. 

2. Advertisers both present and 
prospective, in order to avoid 
all unnecessary marketing waste, 
should base all advertising expendi- 
tures upon the results of care- 
ful studies of their merchandise, 
markets, media, copy and all other 
phases of their advertising. There 
should be careful co-ordination 
among the advertising, manufac- 
turing and selling policies. 

3. Committee 1 is urged to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible toward 
a census of distribution as well as 
toward the periodical publication 
of the prices and quantities of mer- 
chandise produced and in suspense. 

4. The “Plan of Standard Colors, 
Hatchings and Ben Day Stipples” 
approved by Committee 3 of the 
National Distribution Conference 
is recommended to be adopted by 
the National Distribution Confer- 
ence as a standard and its use urged 


+ 


Wagner to Castle Films 

Fred F. Wagner has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Castle Films, New York, 
business motion picture producer. For 
many years he was advertising manager 
of the Union Pacific System and _pre- 


viously was with the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad. More recently he 
was vice-president of the Dunham- 
Lesan Company, Chicago agency. 
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in the preparation of all charts 
and graphs employed to represent 
business conditions or subjects. 

Ten years later it appears that 
the recommendations of the com- 
mittee either fell on deaf ears or 
were filed carefully away for fu- 
ture reference. That future now 
having arrived, it may be well to 
take these recommendations out of 
storage and dust them off. The 
term “planning body” seems singu- 
larly appropriate in this present 
era. 

It appears that it would be a 
reasonably simple task to convince 
leaders of business that a Market 
Research Planning Body should be 
established, as recommended by the 
National Distribution Conference, 
and there are no particularly diffi- 
cult hurdles in the way of such an 
organization. The trade associa- 
tions which have been so revivified 
by the National Recovery Act could 
easily be made the vehicles of such 
planning. 

By a careful evaluation of ex- 
isting research studies, the trend 
of such work could be directed in 
the future. Studies appropriate for 
State universities could be allocated 
to such groups, and studies appro- 
priate for publications, trade bodies, 
and others interested could be as- 
signed, with the privilege reserved 
to them, of course, of accepting or 
rejecting the proposal. 

It seems logical to believe that 
the store of common knowledge of 
marketing could be greatly in- 
creased by such planning, and the 
great overlapping costs of surveys, 
comprised of salaries of field in- 
vestigators, library - researchers, 
traveling expenses, printing, mail- 
ing, and tabulating, could be 
greatly reduced, to the benefit of 
the entire field of advertising and 
marketing. 


+ 


“Child Welfare” Changes Name 
Child Welfare Magazine, Washington, 
-» Official organ of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, is 
changing its name to The National Par- 
ent-Teacher. Beginning with the Sep- 
tember issue, the magazine will be ~< 
lished in a new size, 8% by 11% 
inches, and will inaugurate a new de- 
partment on homemaking. 





Time for a Showdown 


If Advertising Is Wicked, This Agent Wants It Punished; but 
Let’s Have the Facts 


MacDoneti-CarRLTon ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
MiaMI, Fra, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


With more than passing interest 
I read Mr. D’Arcy’s talk to the 
Four A’s as reproduced in Print- 
ers’ InK.* I read it a second 
time. Also from time to time re- 
cently I have read and heard vari- 
ous hints, warnings, suggestions 
and intimations by advertising men 
that there was something rotten 
in Denmark, meaning that fabulous 
farmland with its wonderful wind- 
mills, dikes, ditches, pumps, silos, 
sluices and all the irrigating ma- 
chinery that helps produce the 
annual advertising crop. 

These screeds, speeches and edi- 
torials were all generalizations to 
be sure. They just indicated, 
pointed, signaled, wig-wagged and 
sent up a few puny rockets with- 
out going any further than that. 

What yours truly would like to 
know now, and doubtless others, is 
what particular ditch, dike, sluice- 
way or section of muckland i is pro- 
ducing the present stench and what 
particular group of farm hands 
are willing to put on hip-boots, 
overalls, gas masks and what-not, 
trudge out all over the lot and 
definitely locate the source or 
sources of the aroma, reporting to 
me whether it comes from dead 
cats, diseased work horses, overfed 
hogs or active colonies of young 
skunks. 

They shouldn’t stop at that 
either. They should plainly chart 
the infected spots, mark them with 
large red flags, assemble an able- 
bodied gang with picks and shovels 
and if necessary, tractors, derricks 
and shot-guns and by heck, get the 
damn critters removed from the 
patch so we could all feel that the 
irrigating water was pure and 
clean again. 


*“A Warning to Advertisers, a Call 
D’A 


to Action,” by W. Print- 


ers’ Inx, May 31, 1934. 
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But is it a scare of just a few 
fear-worried farmers or is it a 
real disease-carrying smell? That's 
what I ask myself. I have worked 
long enough in the advertising 
garden to have listened to various 
periodic outbursts of indignation, 
telling how the advertising business 
was likely to go to the demnition 
bow-wows if somebody didn’t do 
something about it right quick. | 
have felt there might be some 
foundation for these time-to-time 
outbursts but I have never seen 
traced down the fellow or fellows 
who were about to cause the ruin, 
and I have yet to meet up with 
any group of vigilantes who are 
willing, able and anxious to do 
something about it right quick. 
Can you blame me for wondering 
if the present outcry is only an- 
other instance of wolf wolf? 


Feels There Really Is 
Something in the Wind 


However, I am inclined to think 
it is more than that. I feel that 
Mr. D’Arcy voiced, in well re- 
strained language, a feeling that 
many of us old-time workers have 
been entertaining, but keeping 
pretty much to ourselves, this long 
time past. Too often we find our 
painstaking presentations heavily 
discounted in advance, or classed 
behind our backs, as “Advertising 
Bunk.” Disguise it as we may, 
there is an increasing tendency to 
take all advertising statements with 
a heavy pinch of snuff, or a large 
spoonful of salt. 

So let’s have a show-down, say I. 

Where there is an effect there 
is a cause, and the first step, it 
seems to me, is for the 4A’s or 
some other interested group, to get 
busy locating the cause and point- 
ing out clearly and unmistakably 
what it is and where it resides so 
that the necessary remedy can be 
applied with the knowledge and 
approved backing of all serious 
workers like myself. 

If the foul smell is definitely 
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traced to an agency or a number 
of agencies, it is first of all for 
decent publishers, and secondly for 
decent agencies and advertisers, to 
put the offender on the carpet, 
place him under the spotlight and 
give him to understand in very 
explicit language that he will have 
to stop kickin’ our dog around. 

I am a little bit fed up on re- 
peated cries of wolf wolf without 
anybody locating the wolf for me, 
or bringing me a slice of his ear 
or a section of his front paw, as 
evidence that something besides 
hollering is going on. I am a great 
believer in Wilson’s “open negoti- 


+ + 


Represents Kellogg Group 

Transit Advertisers, Inc., New York, 
has taken over the Eastern sales repre 
sentation of the Kellogg Group of hi 
cago, which has the advertising space 
in the menus of the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central Railroads as well as 
in the time tables of about nineteen 
railroads of the country. Roy Barnhill, 
vice-president of the Kellogg Group, is 
associated with Transit Advertisers, Inc., 
in a sales capacity. 

© 2 . 


Duane Jones to Join B-S-H 

Duane Jones, on his return from a 
vacation, will join the New York office of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. He was at one time vice- 
president of Lord & Thomas, with 


whom he was associated for many 
years. More recently Mr. Jones was 
with Benton & Bowles, Inc., as vice- 
president. 

eee 


Aleshire to Lord & Thomas 

Edwin Aleshire has joined the radio 
department of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
in an executive capacity. He formerly 
was with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc. Lewis Goodkind continues as di- 
rector of station relations and publicity 
and Basil Loughrane as production 


manager. 
eee 


Heads Katz New York Office 


The Joseph Katz Company, Inc., Bal- 
timore agency, has appointed Shaw 
Newton to take charge of its New York 
office. He formerly conducted his own 
agency and later, for a number of 
years, was with McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
in an executive capacity. 

am a: . 


Lee on Wandless Staff 

David D. Lee, formerly with the 
New York office of Woman’s World, 
has joined the staff of Wandless Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York. 
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ations openly discussed,” and the 
future of advertising, it seems to 
me, is of sufficient importance to 
warrant naming names and citing 
cases of where the water is fouled 
and what fouled it, so that all may 
know and see just exactly what is 
wrong, or to use my mixed meta- 
phor again, who is kickin’ around 
our pet pup. 

Only in this way can we get a 
clear case for the police and mebbe 
land the damn cuss or cusses in the 
calaboose, by heck. 


D. A. Rerpy, 
Director of Plans. 


+ 


Summer Pineapple Campaign 

This month, 2,700 outdoor posters 
from coast to coast will carry a sum- 
mer-time selling message for canned 
Hawaiian ineapple. “Daily for Cool 
Summer nergy’ will be the copy 
theme of the posters. Since May 25, 
large-space advertising on the food 
pages of more than forty newspapers 
has also been stressing this theme. The 
campaign is to be of four months’ dura- 


tion. 
eee 


Anfenger Advances Kane 


Robert E. Kane, of the copy staff 
of the Anfenger Advertising Agency, 
Inc., St. Louis, has been made head 
of its creative department. Leonard C. 
Voss has joined the agency as produc- 
tion manager. For a number of years 
he was with the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company. More recently he was in 
charge of layout and typography for 
the Wolff Printing Company, St. Louis. 

eee 


Evans with Husband & Thomas 


David G. Evans, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Evans, Nye & Harmon, New 
York agency, and, more recently in 
business for himself as counsellor, is 
joining Husband & Thomas, advertis- 
ing agency of New York, on July 15. 
He will become vice-president and ac 
count executive. 

eee 
Gets More of Chase Account 

Fuller and Smith and Ross, which 
was appointed recently to direct the 
advertising of the lighting fixtures and 
lamp division of the Chase Brass and 
Copper Company, has also been ap- 
—_— to direct the advertising of th 

hase specialty sales division. 

eee 


Priesing on Wahl Board 


Charles W. Priesing, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising of The 
Wa Company, Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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The Happy Ending 


An Examination of Sentence-Structure Principles That Insure 
Clarity and Force in Copy 


By Arthur H. Little 


T? generalize about writing is so 
precarious an undertaking that 
even these opening words, as they 
approach a generalization that I 
know to be safe, move fearfully. 

You might almost say furtively. 
In fact, I don’t care if you do say 
it. In these days, when a blatant 
fraction of advertising shadows 
forth. a quality of honesty on a 
level with that dubious attribute 
called the honor of thieves, furtive 
is a good word for any adcrafter 
to add to his shop-talk vocabulary. 
Another good one is sculldugerous. 

But we are concerned here, not 
with ethics, but with method; and 
technique, of course, is always 
blissfully unmoral and isolatedly 
unmoved by its surroundings. 
Hence we may proceed as calmly 
as if there weren’t a burglar on 
the porch, at all. 

In some fifteen years of writing, 
of editing manuscripts, of dissect- 
ing and commenting upon all kinds 
of writing—including advertising 
copy—I have come to the conclu- 
sion that, more than by any other 
defect, what otherwise would be 
good craftsmanship is marred by 
what must be ignorance of the 
rhetorical and psychological prin- 
ciples involved in placing the ele- 
ments of sentences. That conclusion 
I shall undertake to explain and 
confirm by demonstration. 

First, let us grant that a writer 
really has something to say. Let us 
concede that, on his subject, he has 
consulted, not only his reason, but, 
also his emotions. Thus, if he 
essays humor, let us assume that 
he knows a funny concept when he 
sees one, and further that by his 
own internal laughter he has been 
assured that the specific morsel or 
plateful of humor that he now 
aspires to serve to his customers 
really is quite comical. 

Let us assume that he harbors a 
wholesome respect for diction— 


that he will hunt, unremittingly for 
words that are clear, words that 
are sharp-edged, words that radi- 
ate light and color, words that 
breathe and live. Let us assume that, 
with special care, he chooses his 
verbs, and that, except where sen- 
tence-structure demands the other 
phase, he will keep his verbs in the 
active voice. 

And now, with our writer thus 
equipped and thus forewarned, let 
us examine what he sometimes 
turns out. 

Here is a sentence from a page 
about refrigerators: 

“In less than five years, one out 
of every three electric refrigerators 
in America’s homes was a Blank— 
according to independent surveys.” 

Now there is a remark worth 
emphasis. The sentence isn’t fancy, 
but it’s clear and understandable. 
Yet somehow, as you read it, you 
feel that that tail-end phrase, at- 
tached by a dash that serves as a 
coccyx, was a saving-clause, tacked 
on by a lawyer. 

What’s wrong? 

Let me cite an authority—one 
whom I quoted in these same col- 
umns eleven years ago and who 
now will bear re-quoting. In a 
highly helpful book called “The 
Working Principles of Rhetoric,” 
— Franklin Genung wrote 
this : 


To the beginning [of a sentence] 
belongs the stress due to the outset 
of attention, the natural initiation of 
the thought; namely what is nearest 
in thought to the reader’s inquiry, or 
to the core idea of the previous sen- 
tence; and what is the best prelimi- 
nary to the forward step which it is 
the business of the present sentence 
to take. ... 

To the end belongs the stress due 
to the culmination and goal of the 
assertion, what the sentence most 
truly exists to express. Being, there- 
fore, the most important stress-point 
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Congress stands adjourned; the country # Begin 
getting its first breathing spell since the Nepublish 
Deal began some fifteen months ago. Rékctudies 
covery is far from complete, but dandipolicies 
orchestras no longer play “The Big BaGpolitical 
Wolf.” Washington is out of the headlingWeek ur 
for the moment, but the important Congredbonclusio 
sional elections which will approve or dial audit 
approve Administration policies are only fo 
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What has the New Deal actually accom- 
plished? What has it done for the farmer, for 
the manufacturer, for the wage earner? What 
are the tangible effects on business of govern- 
ment by alphabet? Where—and how much— 
has the Administration program succeeded? 
Where—and why—has it failed? 










Business Week proposes to audit the New 
Deal. From now until October, while Con- 
Mgressmen mend fences and official Washington 
gets a rest, Business Week editors and cor- 
respondents will be checking up on the results 
of the drive for recovery. 





try if Beginning this week, Business Week will 
e NeWpublish the first of a series of comprehensive 
0. Réstudies covering the effect of Administration 

dan@policies on American business. Owing no 
g Di@political or commercial allegiance, Business 
adlinglWeek undertakes the job with no preconceived 
ongtt#tonclusions, aims solely to conduct an impar- 
or diftial audit and discuss the findings. 


ly fo 
Y ae Phote to Advertisers: NO SUMMER SLUMP IN BUSINESS WEEK 
e stod READER INTEREST 


uin@veeks, look for 


‘Auditing the New Deal” 
n BUSINESS WEEK 





of all, it suffers correspondingly if 
its distinction is not a matter of 
foresight, or if it is given over to 
something insignificant. 

The question how to give distinc- 
tion to some particular word re- 
solves itself, for the most part, into 
the question how te make it occupy 
one of these positions, the begin- 
ning or the end. And the question 
which of these it shall occupy is an- 
swered by determining whether it is 
more truly an initial idea from 
which some consequence flows, or 
the goal idea toward which the 
course of the sentence is to be 
steered. 


And there, I submit, is a sen- 
tence-building blueprint that well 
might be walltacked above the desk 
of every penman in this, our ink- 
drenched, land. Most of our word- 
smiths, I’m positive, never have 
heard of it; and our literature and 
our advertising mottle themselves 
with sentences that are blemished, 
sentences misjoined to their prede- 
cessors and their successors, sen- 
tences that slough off their strength 
in anti-climaxes. 

Before us lies a specimen. It 
reads: 

“In less than five years, one out 
of every three electric refrigerators 
in America’s homes was a Blank— 
according to independent surveys.” 

Let’s apply the blueprint. 

What is nearest in thought to 
the reader’s inquiry or to the core 
idea of the previous sentence? 
Back-tracking reveals that the pre- 
ceding sentence concerned itself, 
chiefly, with an element of time— 
a fifteen-year stretch of research 
during which the makers of the 
Blank had been leading the Blank 
to perfection. 

To time, also, is devoted our 
specimen’s beginning—“In less than 
five years.” So far, so good. Now, 
what is our goal? What is the 
culmination toward which the 
course of the sentence is to be 
steered? Answer: The Blank’s 
popular acceptance. And to what 
sentence element have we given the 
goal position? Answer: The cau- 
dal, half-apologetic, half-hedging 


phrase “—according to independent 
surveys,” in which even the diction 
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is unfortunate; for according, so 
it seems to me, is, or ought to be a 
fighting word. “According to the 
Schultz woman,” reports a re- 
porter “she was not responsible 
for the accident because, at the 
time, she was drunk.” 

Let’s re-arrange, and, in one spot, 
re-word: 

“In less than five years—and the 
ratio of popularity was confirmed 
by independent surveys—one out of 
every three electric refrigerators 
in America’s homes was a Blank.” 

The sentence gains in force. It 
gains in drama. And, psychologi- 
cally, because it leaves until the 
end its most impressive element and 
hence imprints that element most 
deeply in the reader’s memory, it 
gains in selling-effect. 


Another Instance of 
Emphasis Miscast 


Let’s examine another specimen, 
this one in the automotive field: 

“Blank Brake Sets enable you to 
drive with comfort because you 
have complete confidence in your 
brakes.” 

Now, if we are to consider the 
headline as a part of the copy—and 
in this instance so consider it we 
must—then this opening sentence in 
a block’.of good, straightforward 
logic, goes practically nowhere. 
Brake sets and brakes the headline 
already has mentioned. In what 
direction lies the forward step that 
the sentence ought to take? Where 
is the goal assertion? Answer: 
It’s buried in the middle. 

Let’s recast— 

“Because you have complete con- 
fidence in your brakes, Blank 
Brake Sets enable you to drive in 
comfort.” 

Are we right? It would seem 
that we are; for the next sentence 
of copy reads: “The slightest pres- 
sure on the brake pedal stops the 
car quickly, smoothly, quietly.” 

Still in the automotive field, let’s 
look at a headline and opening sen- 
tence from an advertisement for 
tires. 

“Only Blank Gives You Blow- 
out Protection with the New Blank 
Tread.” 

That’s the headline. The first 
sentence of the body-text reads: 
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“Keeping always | ahead is always 
typical of Bla 

Word-repetition? Yes, the first 
sentence of the copy, which, con- 
ceivably, might march to some 


- point beyond where the headline 


leaves off, does its marching stand- 
ing still; and only when words 
mark time, only when, in a succes- 
sion of sentences, the same words 
bob up at the same relative stress- 
points, does repetition become an- 
noying. 

It might be suggested—and per- 
haps it will be suggested—that 
repetition of the product name is 
not undesirable. May I counter-sug- 
gest that copy generally strives, not 
only to register the name, but also 
to convey at least a few selling 
facts, and that those facts deserve 
all the force they can acquire? 

Even in sentences fairly simple, 
the enlightened placement of sen- 
tence elements will strengthen and 
clarify expression. In sentences 
more complex, sentences qualified 
and colored by subordinate clauses, 
forethought in element alinement 
will produce results more striking. 


If You Like Rules, 
Here’s One 


If you care about rules, you will 
find this one fairly dependable : 
Almost never ought the sentence- 
ending be sacrificed to a time ele- 
ment, an if clause, a when-clause, 
or a because-clause. 

Here we are following the gui- 
dance of logic. Generally, a time 
element is a stage-setter; and a 
stage is set, not after the show, but 
before it. Thus—a specimen: 

“Speeds of eighty miles an hour 
would have been considered mad- 
ness a few years ago.’ 

The sentence is an opener. Its 
primary purpose is to bring the 
mind of the reader quickly into 
the thought’s locale, and to prepare 
him for the ideas that are to fol- 
low. In an opening sentence, we 
start from scratch, How? An- 
swer: In this instance it would be 
wiser to start with time. 

And thus we recast: 

“A few years ago, speeds of 
eighty miles an hour would have 
been considered madness.” 

Similarly, we follow the straight 
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lines of logic when we bar out of 
sentence-endings clauses that start 
with if, when, because, unless— 
clauses that serve, rather often, as 
premises from which we are to 
proceed to conclusions, or as causes 
from which we are to proceed to 
effects. 

Thus, a copy writer might have 
written : 

“You buy more than a handsome 
watch when you spend a dollar and 
a half for Pocket Ben, for you get 
the satisfaction that only a de- 
pendable timepiece can give a 
man.’ 

As a matter of fact, the West- 
clox wordsmith achieved a stronger 
statement when he wrote: 

“When you spend a dollar and a 
half for Pocket Ben you buy more 
than a handsome watch.” 

There he might have dictated, 
“Period.” However, having strength- 
ened his main clause, he lost noth- 
ing in force when he dropped in 
three periods and added “. . . for 
you get the satisfaction that only 
a dependable timepiece can give a 
man. 

Just so, Pet Milk’s salesman-in- 
words might have written—and, 
Lord, how many other men less 
capable would have written: 

“Mother Nature didn’t know 
that we'd ever live in smoky, dusty 
cities and towns, work in offices or 
factories, and wear clothes all the 
year round when she was design- 
ing our food for us.’ 

What the Pet Milk man did 
write, however, was this: 

“When Mother Nature was de- 
signing our food for us, she didn't 
know that we’d ever live in smoky, 
dusty cities and towns, work in of- 
fices or factories, and wear clothes 
all the year round.” 

With a vigilant eye upon element 
placement, and with deliberate 
repetition for additional emphasis, 
Chevrolet opens a block of copy 
with this : 

“When a man buys a truck, 
that’s what he wants—a truck.” 

And keeping the time element 
where it belongs, Goodyear opens 
with this: 

“Almost — overnight, 
learned this story.” 
Thus far, and with a purpose, 


America 
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LL ALONG THE LINE 





HE Philadelphia Inquirer dur- 

ing the month of May led all 
Philadelphia newspapers in _ total 
paid advertising and gained nearly a 
quarter of million lines over the cor- 
resporiding month of 1933. 


The Inquirer is committed to a 
definite policy of constantly improv- 
ing its news, feature and editorial ex- 
cellence. How well this policy is 
succeeding is best proved by the fact 
that since April 16, 1934, The In- 
quirer has taken over practically 
80% of the circulation of the Public 
Ledger and is now publishing by far 
the largest Morning and Sunday 
newspaper in Pennsylvania. 


nguirer 
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we have been concerned with sen- 
tences that lead the text. They 
present problems that are unique. 
As I have suggested, it is the pur- 
pose of each of these to reach out 
from nowhere and rope the read- 
er’s consciousness. To shift the 
analogy, each of them resembles 
a funnel-shaped intake, broad- 
mouthed but narrow-throated. Each 
must assemble errant, wool-gather- 
ing minds and lead them into the 
channel of the copy’s message. 

But our principle doesn’t end at 
the first period. 

If you will re-read the guide of 
Genung, you will see that, to 
change analogies again, he has out- 
lined a manual, not only for the 
sentence that leads the batting or- 
der, but for every sentence that 
comes to the plate throughout the 
whole composition. 

“To the beginning,” he warns 
us, “belongs the stress due to the 
outset of attention . . . or to the 
core idea of the previous sentence, 
and what is the best preliminary to 
the forward step which it is the 
business of the present sentence to 
take.” 

Let’s consider, now, a two-sen- 
tence specimen—examine it as we 
find it, and see what we can do 
to make it better. It reads: 

“There is no day in the year, no 
hour of the day, that a Blank does 
not render, some special extra ser- 
vice to its owner. The list is truly 
amazing, to women who have not 
used, or seen, this new, com- 
plete ——, 

Now here was a copy writer 
who, after| he had written the first 
sentence, Knew full well that in the 


‘ 
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New Welsbach Officers 


H. N. Ramsey has been elected pres- 
ident of the Company, 
Gloucester, N. J., mantles, gas lamps, 
etc., succeeding H. L. Martz, resigned. 
C. A. Holdcraft succeeds A. L. Fowler 
as treasurer, New members of the board 
are H. W.: Reed, F. A. Wegener and 
Mr. Ramsey. 


Has Munising Paper Account 


ising Pape y, Mun- 
ising, Mich., Caslon Bond, Ledger and 
2 Bond, has appointed the 
John H. Dunham Company, Chicago, as 
advertising counsel. 
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body of it he had lost his high- 
spot element—“extra special” ser- 
vice ; and to emphasize that element 
he must call in the help of the 
printer. Hence the italics. 

And the second sentence! Not 
only is it miscast, not only are its 
parts misplaced, but its thought is 
fuzzy. “The list,” we read, “is 
truly amazing.” What list? 

And now, let’s do it over, this 
time on our own and without the 
printer’s collaboration— 

“There is no day in the year, no 
hour of the day, that a Blank does 
not render to its owner some spe- 
cial, extra service. To women who 
have not used, or seen, this new 
complete ——, the list of these 
extra services is truly amazing.” 

Have I proved my case? 

Purposely, I have cited instances 
fairly simple. It would have been 
interesting to quote and dissect and 
rebuild whole paragraphs—and if 
for no other reason than that our 
clinic would have disclosed sur- 
prises. We should have seen that 
careful arrangement of sentence 
elements serves, not only to insure 
clarity and force, but also to join 
succeeding sentences and succeed- 
ing paragraphs in tight, closely 
knit coherence. 

Let us hope, at least, that I have 
opened vistas for penmen’s experi- 
ment and practice. Of the two, 
practice—and you can take my 
word for this—is the more impor- 
tant. 

Try it out. Keep at it. And 
ultimately, I know, you will come 
to agree that at least one rule-en- 
acting professor—this one named 
Genung—was eminently right. 


oF 


P. W. Atwood Joins “Liberty” 
Paul W. Atwood has joined Liberty, 
ew York, in the capacity of assistant 

to the director of marketing and re- 

search. For the last four years he has 
been with the headquarters office of the 

Association of National Advertisers, 

for most of that period as secretary of 

the A.N.A. Research Council. 
eee 


With “True Story” 


Thomas Clark, formerly with Pro 
gressive Grocer, has joined the Western 
sales staff of True Story Magazine. He 
was at one time joint publisher-owner 
od = Webb Publishing Company, St. 

aul, 
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Seven Sales Promotion Ideas 


How General Electric Uses Complete Campaigns to Open New 
Markets and Improve Old Ones 


THE General Electric Company 
is carrying on a series of sell- 
ing campaigns on its home appli- 
ances. Each campaign is complete. 
No one who participates has been 
forgotten, right down through the 
distributor, the distributor’s sales- 
men, the dealer, the dealer’s sales- 
men and the consumer. 

By means of these concentrated 
campaigns, G-E is planning to open 
up new markets and develop new 
business in channels where known 
need of the product exists. 

A brief description of each: 


1. Buy 1—Get 1. 


This campaign on General Elec- 
tric specialty cleaners has as one 
of its features the VAC (Very 
Aggressive Canvasser) Club for 
the salesmen, The chance of win- 
ning extra compensation naturally 
makes them try to become eligible. 

Many types of promotional aids 
are furnished, such as portfolios, 
two instruction films, mimeo- 
graphed sheets for chart talks, and 
demonstration kits. With the pur- 
chase of one specialty type floor 
cleaner, for $1 and her old cleaner, 
the consumer gets a $16 Handy 
cleaner. The fact that the customer 
can prove for herself at any time 
that this is a real offer by trying 
to buy the Handy cleaner separate- 
ly and finding that it is a straight 
$16 item, helps to put this cam- 
paign over. 


2. Prosperity Sweepstakes Race. 


Where cleaners are handled as 
a store traffic item, the company 
has just concluded a campaign, in 
which all distributor houses par- 
ticipated. Three types of tickets 
were furnished the salesmen of 
these -houses—Show, Place and 
Win. These were to be filled out 
and sent to Bridgeport to claim 
bonuses. 

A Show award of 25 cents was 
paid for each cleaner sold; Place 
merited 50 cents if the house 
reached quota; and Win 75. cents 


a cleaner if the house passed quota 
by 50 per cent. 

The sales manager also won 25 
cents a cleaner sold if the house 
achieved quota. This plan tended 
to make the salesman not only 
strive for individual achievement, 
but co-operate in order to get in 
the big money. 

3. Fan Campaigns. 

The G-E fan campaigns have 
been directed toward two types of 
markets—the home and the busi- 
ness establishment. Much of the 
home market fan campaign has 
been built around a new model 
which is especially quiet. Emphasis 
has been put on the advantages of 
having a quiet fan in the bedroom. 

With statistics showing that four 
fans are needed in the average 
home yet only one home in three 
has any, the company is urging 
much greater concentration on this 
market. Of great assistance’ has 
been the emphasis constantly put 
on air-conditioning, which has 
focused people’s attention on bet- 
ter air circulation in rooms, move- 
ment of air, etc. 

The business establishment fan 
market is presented this season to 
the dealer by a “Walking Distance 
Fan Sales” campaign. This, as the 
name implies, puts over the idea 
that a dealer should contact every 
business establishment within walk- 
ing distance of his store, for even 
in this area there is good business 
for the alert dealer. 

Appropriate cartoons present the 
six steps to bigger fan sales: 

1. Picture effect of bad air on 
customers, 

2. Call manager’s attention to 
effect on clerks. 

.3. Contrast conditions with fan 
installation. 

4. Prove that the fans will pay 
for themselves. 

5. Point out features of G-E 
models, 

6. Offer free survey of pros- 
pect’s. store. 
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Supplementing these two pres- 
entations are many promotional 
helps such as folders, window 
streamers, advertising mats, and 
window displays. Newspaper ad- 
vertisements, to be released during 
the first heat wave, are placed in 
the hands of distributors. 

4. “Prove It” Campaign. 

The home laundry equipment sec- 
tion of General Electric has just 
concluded a “Prove It” campaign. 
It was founded and built around 
the experiences and suggestions of 
dealers in last fall’s campaign. 
After compiling this information 
from the dealers, three basic steps 
evolved: Getting leads, demonstra- 
tions and sales. 

The “Prove It” idea was worked 
out by presenting a series of tests 
that could be demonstrated to the 
housewife as proof of the economy 
and efficiency of the washer and 
the ironer. For instance, there was 
the “Housewife’s Holiday” offer 
(doing one week’s washing and 
ironing free as a demonstration in 
the home) and also the “Free Press 
Plan,” (pressing a suit of clothes 
free). 

In this last plan, the economy 
of the ironer is emphasized by 
charging the housewife 10 cents 
for pressing the suit and then 
later returning the dime with the 
statement that 10 cents worth of 
current would press ten suits on 
the G-E Filatplate. 

Another feature of this cam- 
paign was the “Economy Home 
Laundry Club”—a club to which 
purchasers of home laundry equip- 
ment automatically belonged. The 
privileges and benefits of this club 
were particularly liberal. For ex- 
ample, there was a clause in the 
certificate of membership to the 
effect that if the family income 
earner should die, or if the pur- 
chased equipment should be de- 
stroyed by fire within one year 
from date of purchase, the unpaid 
balance would be cancelled, pro- 
vided 50 per cent of the total pur- 
chase price had been paid. 


5. Ensemble Selling. 


Appreciating the value of en- 
semble selling not only for the 
manufacturer but for the dis- 
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tributor, General Electric offered 
a representative assortment of 
small heating appliances which was 
sufficiently large to place a small 
dealer in the electrical appliance 
business. This was referred to as 
the “Redman Table Assortment.” 

With the ensemble purchase was 
furnished without charge an at- 
tractive jute board display table 
in four colors, on which eight of 
the eleven appliances included in 
the assortment could be displayed 
for sale. An almost life-like ap- 
pearing Hotpoint Redman was used 
as a background which helped to 
create an effective display. Its ac- 
ceptance was immediate and the 
sales of the assortments were most 
pleasing. 

The display was five feet high, 
three feet wide and twenty inches 
deep, which was exceptionally 
large. It could hold the weight of 
a man without collapsing. 


6. Electric Clock Department. 


The General Electric clock de- 
partment has reduced both the cost 
and the number of clocks in its 
line. Recently it brought out a 
merchandiser—a compact (taking 
only twenty-nine inches of counter 
space), jet black with chrome 
bands display stand that effectively 
forms a clock department. It dis- 
plays six clocks, one of each type 
and has proved to be a splendid 
attention getter. 

To prove this, these merchandis- 
ers were placed in traffic locations 
in such stores as Marshall Field, 
Chicago, and Bloomingdale and 
Loeser of New York. A candid 
camera was focused on these dis- 
plays and pictures taken at regular 
intervals during one hour proved 
not only that the display attracts 
people but also that it really sells 
clocks. 

Folders near the display show 
other clocks in the line and give 
an opportunity for the dealer to 
trade-up customers who want 
something different. 

7. 10-20-30 Campaign. 

In the radio line, General Elec- 
tric opened a 10-20-30 campaign 
which runs from June 1 to July 31. 
The name came from the old 
phrase which became attached to 
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Progressive Farmer provides the un- 
usual advantages of: (1) mass coverage, 
and (2) low-cost local influence through 
five separate editions — advantages 
rarely combined in a single publication. 
























ROGRESSIVE FARMER’S gains 
of more than 100 per cent in com- 
mercial linage and more than 100 
per cent in revenue during the first 
half of 1934 prove the alertness of 
advertisers and agencies to translate 
increased sales-opportunities into 
increased sales. 


And Progressive Farmer’s still-wider 
lead of its field in revenue, in lin- 
age, and in exclusive accounts dur- 
ing the first half of 1934 prove that 
advertisers and agencies accept The 
Progressive Farmer for what it is— 
The Most Essential Medium for In- 
fluencing Sales in the Rural South. 
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vin the Chee 1. . 
Tor Good ] 






oe There was a time in Pittsburgh when residents of the [jj 
Smokeshop of the World were in the habit of apologizing for : 
Pittsburgh smoke. Today... well, depression times changed 


many things more important than opinions but anyway, 


apologies are out. 


In fact, good old Siwash never had a cheering squad 
near as forceful as your Pittsburgh residents since smoke has 
started to float in greater volume over Pittsburgh hills. 





Whether you have a little or a lot of smoke in your town, 
you will want to join The Cheering Squad for Good Old 
Pittsburgh Smoke—that is, providing you have something to 
sell to these Pittsburgh people to whom more smoke means 
more money to spend for the wanted things. 
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cA nnouncing 


THE NATIONAL 
PARENT - TEACHER 


as the new name of 


Child Welfare Magazine 


































a. The new name indicates more readily the fact that in 
this publication you have the only official national 
parent-teacher magazine—a magazine directed to parents 
and teachers and devoted to the rearing and education of 


children. 


Beginning with the September issue, the magazine will be 
published in a new size—8)4 x 11} inches so that it will 
take plates of standard size. 


This issue will inaugurate a new department on HOME- 
MAKING, discussing foods, clothing, house-furnishings 
and equipment, particularly from the point of view of the 
mother of the growing child. 


Circulation will naturally increase. 


Since its establishment in 1906, Child Welfare has always 
been an exceptionally virile, alert, and powerful medium. 
With its new title, new size, new homemaking department 
and increased circulation, The National Parent-Teacher 
offers a genuine opportunity to advertisers who wish to 
reach progressive mothers of growing children. It is the 
official organ of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the only national publication sanctioned and 
approved by this greatest organization of parents and 
teachers in the United States. 


THE NATIONAL PARENT - TEACHER 


1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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road shows of a decade or so in 
the past because of their usual 
scale in prices. 

Believing that radio sales can be 
maintained in the summer, espe- 
cially since short-wave reception 
is better during these months, and 
people are becoming more and 
more enthusiastic about short-wave 
programs, the radio department de- 
veloped this summer effort. It was 
announced by a poster simulating 
the posters of the old-time road 
shows. 

The basis of the activity was 
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that the salesman should make ten 
personal calls (using the sales talk 
provided by the company) ; twenty 
telephone calls (using the telephone 
talks provided); and send thirty 
postcards to prospects. 

In addition, a short-wave primer 
is available to offer to hot pros- 
pects. This is to create a desire 
to own a set. It contains illus- 
trations of the various short-wave 
sets, a list of the foreign stations 
and instructions on how to tune 
them in, and a place for a personal 
list of short-wave stations heard. 


Pontiac’s Ride-O-Graph 


[ts easy to claim that a new car 
rides better than an old one but 
it is sometimes difficult to prove. 
Pontiac is helping its dealers with 
this problem by means of a device 
called the Ride-O-Graph. Dealers 
using this will be able to show 
how smoothly the new Pontiacs 
ride instead of just making claims. 

Not only will it show the riding 
qualities of the new car but it will 
also make the prospect dissatisfied 
with his old car. The riding quali- 
ties of any automobile can be put 
down on paper automatically by 
means of this device. 

The Ride-O-Graph consists of a 
case containing a phonograph type 
spring motor, a diaphragm, a stylus 
arm, a roll of waxed paper and a 
separate air cushion and rubber 
tube. The jouncing of a passenger 
seated against the partially inflated 
air cushion operates the diaphragm 
by increasing or decreasing the air 
pressure forced through the tube. 
The stylus arm registers the actual 
degree of smoothness as a con- 
tinuous graph on the wax paper. 

With the air cushion placed be- 
tween the passenger’s back and the 
seat back cushion, it is stated that 
the slightest roughness or irregu- 
larity of the road will appear 
on the paper as a series of hills 


ee! 


Leaves Rusling Wood 


G. H. Jenssen, for the last fifteen 


years with Rusling Wood, Inc., New 
York, lithography, has 
Western manager. 


resigned as 
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and valleys and mountain peaks as 
shown in the above illustration. 

Irregularities of the hills and 
valleys are greatest for the rough- 
est riding cars. 

By making a record of a ride in 
two cars over the same road an 
accurate comparison is possible. 
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Represent Colorado Paper 


Arthur H. Hagg & Associates, pub- 
representatives, have been ap- 


—- —. representatives of the 
Camera. 


ulder, Colo., 











Salesman McGraw 


New RocHe te, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Your, and other publications’ 
mention of Mr. James H. Mc- 
Graw’s fiftieth business anniver- 
sary merely chronicled a fact. But 
how illuminating and instructive it 
would have been to have cited even 
a few of the high spots in Mr. 
McGraw’s business character which 
have been responsible for a fiftieth 
anniversary to be so noteworthy. 

I recall a little story which Mr. 
McGraw told me and which is 
most typical of him—typical of 
every successful man whose busi- 
ness is built upon solid foundations 
—and one that should be pasted in 
every solicitor’s hat. 

One of his advertising solicitors, 
unable to interest a certain large 
manufacturer to the point of tak- 
ing space in one of the McGraw 
publications, asked Mr. McGraw 
if he would arrange to meet this 
manufacturer some day at lunch. 
Mr. McGraw replied, “Yes, next 
week Thursday.” 

The three met at luncheon, as 
arranged, when Mr. McGraw and 
the manufacturer at once entered 
into a discussion of the manufac- 
turer’s business, his products, his 
markets and practically every 
phase of his manufacturing prob- 


+ 


Starts Building Publication 
Industrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
ublisher of business papers in the 
building field, is planning a new publi- 
cation to reach builders and contractors. 
The name of the new publication will be 
the Practical Builder. Publication date 
will be announced later. 
eee 


Represents Marketing Group 
W. Marshall Shepperd has joined the 
Chicago staff General arketing 
Counselors, Inc. He formerly was 
Western manager for College Publica- 
tions Representatives, Inc. 
* + . 


Join Dayton Agency 

S. H. Ankeney and Lewis F. Carr, 
have joined the contact and copy staffs 
of The. Parker Advertising Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, agency. 


lems. The solicitor said not a word 
during the entire luncheon. 

At the end of the luncheon the 
manufacturer asked Mr. McGraw 
to send over a contract calling for 
twelve full pages for him to sign. 

Coming away, the solicitor said 
to Mr. McGraw, “How is it that 
you happened to know so much 
about this man’s business to be 
able to discuss so many details so 
fully?” 

To which Mr. McGraw made this 
laconic reply: 

“You recall that you asked me 
to meet this man last week, and 
I said ‘Next week Thursday.’ Well 
when you asked me I had not the 
slightest idea of what this man’s 
business was nor what his prob- 
lems might be, but, between that 
day and today I had time to be- 
come posted—so thoroughly posted 
that his contract actually fell into 
our laps, while you have been after 
that account for months. Always 
remember there’s nothing that so 
intrigues a man as talking intelli- 
gently to him about his own busi- 
ness.” 

I wonder if there are not scores 
of others who can relate similar 
insights into Mr. McGraw’s busi- 
ness acumen, each one a cubic in 
his commercial stature. 

GripLtey ADAMS. 


+ 


New Standard Brands Director 


Julius Fleischmann, of Cincinnati, has 
been elect a director of Standard 
Brands, Inc. He is the son of the late 
Julius Fleischmann, former president of 
the Fleischmann Company, now a unit 
of Standard Brands. 

eee 


Adds R. S. Marshall 


Roy S. Marshall, for a number of 
years an cxecutive of the E. Stevens 
Company, Pacific Coast outdoor firm, 
has joined the Seattle staff of the Barnes 
Campbell Company, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency. i Ch 


Heads Ontario Club 


Leonard Eames has been elected 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
amilton, Ont. Vernon arey was 
elected vice-president. Frank Seldo: 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Higher Quality, More Profit 


A Production Study Showing How Problem of Shorter Hours 
and Increased Wages Can Be Met 


By George S. Radford 


In collaboration with Johnson Heywood 


IF higher wages and shorter hours 

have so raised your costs as to 
threaten your markets or your 
profits, try raising the quality of 
your product. This can nearly al- 
ways be done; and fortunately the 
Government has not limited your 
liberty in that respect. 

It is not merely that the im- 
proved quality will in itself make 
your product more attractive to 
more people. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, you are more than likely to 
find that as you devote more atten- 
tion to quality, manufacturing costs 
will actually be reduced—provided 
that the effort to raise quality is 
planned carefully and carried on 
systematically. To do that involves 
what is rather rarely found—a 
clear-cut knowledge of just what 
constitutes high quality in a prod- 
uct. 

Quality is a loosely used word. 
It does not mean a coat of blue 
enamel on a broomstick, nor solid 
mahogany in a table top (veneer or 
ply-wood gives better quality) nor 
something that is made by hand, 
nor something that is merely high- 
priced. 

What then is high quality? It is 
whatever goes to make a product 
perfectly suited to the use to which 
it will be put. It may involve 
beauty of design and finish; the 
ability to give proper wear, safety, 
convenience or comfort in use; 
efficiency; strength; style. Not all 
of these attributes are necessary 
to the same degree in all products. 
But they must be in proper bal- 
ance if they are to suit the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. 

To secure high quality calls for 
skilful design, choice of proper 
materials, good workmanship and, 
highly important, maintaining 
within close limits the standards 
which have been decided upon. 


It is generally assumed that to 
do’ these things, which are essen- 
tial to produce high quality goods, 
necessarily results in higher costs. 
That is not true. Of course if the 
approach is made in an unplanned, 
unsystematic way costs probably 
will rise, but it is an almost in- 
variable rule that, in giving in- 
tensive study to quality improve- 
ment, numerous possibilities for 
reducing costs will be revealed. 
The point of view has much to 
do with it. 


No Necessary Direct 
Relationship 


There is no necessary direct re- 
lation between quality and cost or 
selling price—although it is true 
most consumers are willing to pay 
more for what they know to be 
high quality. Actually, I want to 
emphasize, increasing the quality 
of a product intelligently nearly 
always lowers manufacturing costs. 

Today the machine can turn out 
all consumer goods far more ac- 
curately than can the hand worker 
—and anyone will concede that 
machine production costs less than 
hand work when the hand worker 
is paid a decent wage. Take metal 
working as an example. 

The workability, wearing quality 
and efficiency of any device com- 
posed of working parts depends 
upon the finish and accurate fit of 
the parts. A precision grinder will 
finish a piece of steel to within 
one ten-thousandth of an inch— 
one thirtieth of the diameter of a 
human hair. No hand worker us- 
ing a file, a stone or even the most 
refined abrasives can approach such 
accuracy on a production basis. 
Certainly he can’t improve upon 
a piece finished to such close limits. 
Yet if certain parts of your auto- 
mobile motor, or your shotgun, or 
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your electric refrigerator, or your 
adding machine were not made that 
accurately it would be a low qual- 
ity piece of equipment that would 
cause you much grief. 

The various shoe-making ma- 
chines are designed to perform 
each operation perfectly, to stand- 
ard dimensions, and to do it every 
time. The hand worker making 
custom shoes cannot do that. There 
is much variation in the quality of 
his product. His only economic 
reason for being is to fit the rare 
foot which cannot be fitted by any 
of the thousands of combinations 
of size, width and shape which are 
turned out by a shoe factory. His 
shoes cost from two to five times 
as much as those of similar mate- 
rial made by machinery, but the 
quality of his workmanship is no- 
where nearly so uniform. 


What Makes Quality 
in Textiles? 


The same is true of textiles. 
There is, for some people, a glamor 
to hand-woven cloth. It is custo- 
mary to idealize the hand weaver 
as an artist who first conceives and 
then executes his designs as does, 
say, a painter. Actually he is usu- 
ally a mediocre designer and a 
most inefficient power plant—for 
he utilizes his hands and feet in- 
stead of a motor, to drive his loom. 
Today we have textile designers 
who are real artists, who do not 
have to be’ machine operators as 
well and who can give their entire 
time to designing. Still, homespuns 
cost more than the better products 
of the power loom. 

It is not true that the products 
of hand looms are better than the 
cloth made on automatic power 
looms. As a matter of fact the 
hand weaver cannot approach in 
texture, evenness of design and 
freedom from defects the cloth 
turned out by machine. Its quaint- 
ness is due to imperfections in both 
yarn and weaving—the knotted, 
loosely twisted and looped effects 
which give the hand-woven prod- 
uct its roughness. Roughness, it 
may be added, is not synonymous 
with wearing quality. 

Incidentally, much of the so- 
called “homespun” cloth now used 
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is actually made on power looms. 
Certain yarn producers go to con- 
siderable trouble to devise machines 
which will give their specialty 
yarns the defects that the hand 
spinners cannot avoid. But these 
defects are more apparent than 
real. 

The modern automatic power 
loom makes fewer mistakes. If 
a thread breaks or any other 
trouble occurs the loom stops auto- 
matically. 

I have gone into some detail in 
this comparison between hand and 
power weaving because it is an 
extreme case of the high cost and 
low quality of hand work and so 
emphasizes the universal truth that 
by increasing the percentage of 
machine work to hand work qual- 
ity can be raised and costs de- 
creased. 

The unwafranted prejudice 
against the machine as a quality 
producer is magnified a hundred- 
fold when the mass production of 
quality products is suggested. As 
a matter of fact the certain way 
to get quality production is to 
operate a plant on a real mass 
basis. Not only is there no conflict 
between quantity and quality— 
you simply cannot have mass pro- 
duction without a high degree oi 
quality, so far as accurate work- 
manship is concerned at least. In 
fact, the starting point in mass 
production is to set a definite stand- 
ard of quality as a goal, not quan- 
tity. If the machines are designed 
to achieve the highest ideal of 
quality the quantity will take care 
of itself. And if the quality stand- 
ards are not as high as they should 
be the desired quantity will not be 
forthcoming. 

For instance; I happened to 
know what happened a few years 
ago to a manufacturer of a small 
mechanical device which, to be sold 
at a proper price, had to be made 
by mass production methods. Now, 
a pre-requisite of mass production 
of any mechanical device from an 
automobile to a pencil sharpener 
is that all of the parts shall be 
interchangeable, so that any piece 
as it comes from its final operation 
will fit perfectly with all others, 
no matter from what lot they come. 
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This manufacturer was fortunate 
in getting a volume of orders which 
called for production at the rate 
of 4,500 units a day. He had suffi- 
cient equipment to meet this sched- 
ule. But the best he could seem 
to do was 1,200 a day. 

A glance at the assembly room 
showed the trouble. The assemblers 
were hectically whittling away at 
various parts, in a usually vain at- 
tempt to get the dozen or so pieces 
of each assembly to fit and work. 
With most they were unsuccessful. 
The trouble was that the manage- 
ment had made the common mis- 
take of assuming that by easing 
somewhat the variations from 
standard dimensions which the de- 
signers had set as limits—that is 
to say, by lowering the quality— 
they could speed production and so 
reduce costs. What happened was 
that what little they saved in the 
earlier operations they lost many 
times over in the additional work 
—slow hand work at that—which 
was thrown on the assembly de- 
partment. 

The increased costs were due to 
the hand work, to the slowing up 
of production and to the junking 
of spoiled parts that could not be 
made to fit. In addition expensive 
ill-will was engendered by failure 
to fill orders on time and by the 
poorly fitted devices which got into 
the users’ hands. The trouble was 
cured by insisting that all parts 
be made to the dimensions called 
for by the designs to within very 
close limits. When this was done 
production was promptly trebled 
and the cost of the product re- 
duced more than 50 per cent. 


Real Mass Production 
Will Raise Quality 

No matter what a product is, its 
quality will be raised and its cost 
lowered if it is made by real mass 
production methods. But the place 
to start is by setting a high stand- 
ard of quality. That in itself will 
help to sell a sufficient volume to 
permit of economical mass pro- 
duction and the costs will inevi- 
tably fall. 

But it is to be remembered that 
large-scale production is not neces- 
sarily mass production, as was 
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shown by the preceding example. 
If your product is an assembly of 
working parts—say a mechanical 
device—you can easily determine 
for yourself whether yours is a 
mass production shop, even though 
you may not be an engineer nor 
have had any experience with pro- 
duction. Look around the assemb!y 
floor. If you see files and stones 
in evidence, your plant is not on a 
mass production basis. There is no 
hand fitting in a real mass shop. 


Dyeing of Textiles 
as an Example 


Even in the plant which is not 
on a mass production basis to raise 
quality will reduce costs. Consider 
for example the dyeing of textiles. 
Commercially perfect color, and 
matching to the same sample the 
colors of several pieces of goods 
supposed to be identical is, of 
course, essential if the finished 
goods are to be of high quality. 

A common method is to put the 
fabric or yarn into a dye-bath oi 
hot chemicals and dyes and then to 
doctor the mixture until the right 
color is achieved. That takes time, 
which in itself means money. 
Furthermore the fabric is pretty 
apt to be injured by the prolonged 
exposure to hot chemicals, so 
quality suffers, or loss is sustained 
from damaged goods. 

By getting the correct formula 
to give the shade wanted before 
putting the fabric in the bath, the 
time and hence the cost of dyeing 
is reduced and there is little danger 
of hurting the material. Although 
it has been demonstrated that with 
care the formula can be standard- 
ized at the start, there are still 
plenty of dyers who go by the old 
trial-and-error method. They claim, 
without trying it, that precision 
dyeing is impossible because there 
are so many variables due to the 
nature of the fibers in the yarn. 
The part of good sense is, of 
course, not to add another variable, 
by hit-or-miss formulas, but to 
standardize as many of the con- 
ditions as possible. The formula 
can be standardized. 

Quality can often be improved 
and costs lowered by changing the 
material of which a product is 
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made. That too is contrary to pop- 
ular opinion which holds that if 
the substitute costs less than the 
original material it must neces- 
sarily be inferior and so lower the 
quality of the finished product. 
From that it is easy to reach the 
fallacious conviction that if a bet- 
ter suited material be adopted it 
must be more expensive, and that 
if a new material costs more than 
the traditional one it must be bet- 
ter. Again the old fallacy that 
quality and cost must go up or 
down together. 

Just because a certain material 
has always been used it does not 
follow that it is the best. Let me 
cite a few examples of substitu- 
tions which have increased quality 
and reduced costs. 

For many years castings were 
usually used for small and often 
complicated parts. They were 
heavy, not always as strong as 
they should be and often required 
a great deal of expensive machin- 
ing. In recent years pressed steel 
has been widely substituted for 
castings. The pressed steel parts 
are lighter, stronger, cost less for 
material, require little or no ma- 
chining and permit more rapid 
production. Incidentally, it is only 
fair to add that the foundries have 
greatly improved their products to 
make them suited to new uses, 
which have brought them new 
markets. 


This Substitution Saved 
a Lot of Money 


Die-castings also have been sub- 
stituted for iron and other cast- 
ings. One concern saved $85,000 a 
year by substituting a die-casting 
for a bronze casting as the cover 
of a household device. The new 
material is better looking and 
otherwise just as satisfactory as 
the old. 

Veneered ply-wood is cheaper 
than solid boards for making fine 
furniture. It is at least as beautiful 
and far more lasting, because if 
properly made it will not warp or 
split. 

Another way to reduce cost and 
raise quality is to simplify the 
design. Generally speaking, the 
fewer parts a product has the bet- 
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ter it will work and the less likely 
it will be to get out of order. Sim- 
plicity frequently adds to beauty; 
usually to consumer satisfaction. 
Always the simply designed prod- 
uct with few parts is less ex- 
pensive to make. 


Still Many Opportunities 
for Simplification 

Many manufacturers are giving 
close attention to this, but there is 
a large field left untouched. A cer- 
tain electric toaster, for instance, 
is a highly complicated machine, 
although there is absolutely no 
need for it to be. It contains at 
least 25 per cent too many parts. 
To assemble it in the factory with 
any practical degree of speed must 
call for several special tools and 
fixtures, all of which add to the 
cost. I'll venture to say that it 
could be redesigned to give better 
service, to look better and to cost 
a great deal less. 

Having taken the steps I have 
outlined to secure higher quality 
at lower cost, it is essential to make 
as certain as possible that the 
quality will remain uniform. Any 
sales manager knows the grief 
that quickly comes when a batch 
of badly sub-standard product gets 
out of the factory. But he seldom 
knows until too late for adjust- 
ments to be made when the product 
is off standard just enough to cause 
ill-will but not complaints. The 
silent kick is the disastrous one. 

Flour milling provides an ex- 
cellent example of continuous con- 
trol aimed at making certain that 
a product will always be uniform 
in quality. 

Wheat differs widely in its make- 
up and consequently in its per- 
formance in the oven, not only be- 
cause of soil and climate conditions 
peculiar to the locality in which it 
was grown, but from year to year 
depending upon fluctuations in 
moisture, temperature and the like. 

The baker and cook want uni- 
formity of performance. Therefore 
the best millers analyze carefully 
every batch of wheat they buy and 
on the basis of the analysis pre- 
scribe blends which will produce 
flour of uniform characteristics 
and quality year after year. Some- 
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times the crop would permit the 
manufacture of a superlatively ex- 
cellent flour at no extra cost. But 
the millers know that the next crop 
would more than likely make such 
a high quality impossible of achieve- 
ment, so they wisely blend this 
wheat to give a flour uniform with 
their regular quality. The stand- 
ards they set for themselves are 
as high as they can surely reach 
year in and year out. 

In this case as in many others 
uniformity is the great desideratum 
in quality, and the product must 
be so designed as to give the con- 
sumer the greatest satisfaction in 
use and certainty of results. 

It is of course up to the factory 
to use inspection methods which 
will make as certain as may be that 
no off-standard goods will get to 
the consumer. The proper pro- 
cedure is to set the plant up for 
accurate mass production and then 
see that nothing goes wrong. That 
will tend to an automatic control 
of quality, just as automatic ma- 
chines give practically automatic 
control of production. 

The manufacturer who assumes 
that the quality of his product is 
as good, and the cost as low, as it 
can be, is slated for hard going 
in the next few years. He will 
do better to develop a good big 
grouch on the subject of quality 
and costs. Let him assume, and he 
will be right, that there is as yet 
no evident limitation to the increase 
in quality and decrease in cost, that 
is to say in the improvement in the 
value of his product to the con- 
sumer, which of course is the real 
theme of this article. If he doubts 
that, let him look at the better- 
ments in product and method which 

has achieved in the last ten 
years, and then project his desir- 
able progress for the next ten 
years, and keep his forecast up to 
date currently. 

Only by cultivating such a frame 
of mind can he reasonably expect 
to keep up with the procession, for 
it is safe to say that at least one 
manufacturer right in his own in- 
dustry is doing just that—and in- 
tends to keep on with his quest 
for better quality and lower cost 
as his best competitive weapon. 
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Announcement 


In March we announced 
our appointment by Chase 
Brass and Copper Com- 
pany as advertising counsel 
for their Lighting Fixtures 
and Lamp Division. 


It is gratifying to be able to 
announce that, in addition, 
we have now been appoint- 
ed to handle the advertis- 
ing of the Chase Specialty 


Sales Division. 


NEW YOR K 
49 West 45th Street 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 
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Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co, 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
Cary Maple Sugar Co. 


Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 
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CLIENTS 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Lighting Fixtures and 
Specialty Sales Divisions) 

Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 

P. & F. Corbin 

Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland 

The Fox Furnace Co. 

The Hills Bros. Co. 
(Dromedary Gingerbread 
Mix) 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 

The Leisy Brewing Co. 

Moncngahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 


National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 
New York University 
Potomac Edison Co. 
The Standard Register Co. 
The Templin-Bradley Co. 
S. B. Thomas, Inc. 
University School 
Westinghouse Electric 

& Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Westinghouse 

X-Ray Co., Inc. 
The West Penn Electric Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 
The Wooster Brush Co. 
Worcester Salt Company 





An Argument for Emotion in 
Selling Goods 








Mr. Hodges, brave man, went right into the camp of articulate 
enemies last week and boldly presented his ideas on “What Has 
Advertising Done for the Consumer?” 
fore the American Home Economics Association convention in New 
York; and we all know what that organization, captained by the 
energetic and plain-speaking Alice Edwards, thinks about adver- 
tising. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodges came out in plain words in 
behalf of the emotional appeal. More, he showed that advertising 
is not the economic waste which its enemies picture it as being. 
What follows is a portion of his address. 


He made his argument be- 








By Gilbert Hodges 


Executive Board, The Sun, New York 


[‘ is alleged that advertising does 
too much selling, and not enough 
telling. I realize that in approach- 
ing this phase of the subject, I am 
putting my head right into the 
lion’s mouth, for it brings us to 
the question of how much telling 
we really want to be told—how 
much we want to rule out appeals 
to our inborn preferences, impres- 
sions, fancies, whimsies, sense of 
pride and personal appearance, our 
becoming deference to style and 
the fashions of the day. 

In a recent study, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has esti- 
mated that buying consists of 15 
per cent reason and 85 per cent 
emotion. How many women buy 
a new hat merely on the facts— 
the materials and the workman- 
ship? Those who do get only 15 
per cent of the value of their 
money, and lose all that 85 per 
cent that makes a new hat really 
worth while—their pride in it, the 
gratification of their natural van- 
ity, their sense of the becoming, its 
aesthetic appeal. How many com- 
pliments they are bound to miss! 

I, for one, am thankful for that 
85 per cent emotional basis in buy- 
ing, that 85 per cent emotional ap- 
peal in selling. It impels us to buy 
a new beautiful, pride-stirring 
motor car. It makes the ladies 
dress their prettiest, doll them- 


selves up with dainty, alluring, 
fascinating things. There, I’m 
using some of those confounded 
adjectives ! 

_ Where would the charm and fas- 
cination and variety of living be, 
if we made all our purchases on 
a basis of cold reason alone, if we 
restricted them to absolute necessi- 
ties? 

And if advertising were to con- 
fine itself to cold, hard facts, with- 
out touching on human desires and 
aspirations and emotions and— 
yes, frailties—how much _ goods 
would be sold? 

How many manufacturers would 
fail, how many workers would be 
thrown out of employment? And 
what would become of our magic 
world of make-believe—the only 
part of life from which we derive 
real and lasting and substantial 
pleasures. 

I’m not arguing against facts. I 
think every advertisement should 
be filled with facts. But what I 
think doesn’t count! It’s what the 
consumer thinks. If we published 
in a newspaper only that which the 
editor enjoyed reading, we would 
have no readers. It’s the same 
with the stage, the church, and on 
the speaking platform. Facts and 
statistics are more deadly to 
speeches and sermons than any 
other poison. 
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I believe the consumer should 
be given all the facts he can ab- 
sorb with enjoyment, but no more. 
There is a limit, when facts be- 
come a bore,.and annoy the 
consumer rather than please him. 

Some of the advertising of to- 
day discards the factual appeal al- 
most entirely, and deals only in 
suggestion. Two of the best ex- 
amples that have appeared recently 
were the Duesenberg copy, showing 
a smartly gowned woman, standing 
at the doorstep, with just the 
phrase, “She Drives a Duesen- 
berg !” 

And a LaSalle motor adyertise- 
ment, showing a bride on the stair- 
case, in sumptuous wedding gown 
and bridal bouquet, with the one 
line: “And Dad gave us a new 
LaSalle.” No facts, you see— 
= appeals to the imagination. 

Tiffany advertising is notably 
lacking in facts, and yet the Tif- 
fany box is the pride of every 
woman. 

Packard copy is free from spe- 
cifications and details, merely sell- 
ing reputation, and appeals to one’s 
pride and desire for excellence, and 
the reiteration of the slogan, “Ask 
the Man Who Owns One.” 

Ivory Soap built its reputation 
upon the slogans, “99 44/100% 
pure,” and “It Floats.” 

Coca-Cola’s fame has been es- 
tablished upon those two words 
alone—no definition of what it is, 
or what it’s for. 


What the Consumer 
Wants Today 


So you see, much of our suc- 
cessful advertising avoids the util- 
ity appeal and goes to the magic 
85 per cent. The consumer is more 
and more assuming that the motor 
car, for instance, has power, speed, 
comfort, and endurance. What he 
wants today is style, design, color 
and prestige. 

Now, let me take-up the charge 
that advertising is an economic 
waste, and particularly in its com- 
petitive aspect. Advertising has 
pleyed its great part in raising the 
American standard of living— 
simply by creating the mass of cus- 
tomers that have made mass pro- 
duction possible and profitable. 
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Business is simply the circula- 
tion of money and merchandise. 

What causes this circulation? 
What makes business function? 
What builds the bridge from the 
producer to the consumer? That 
connecting influence is advertising. 

It is one thing to create buying 
power, through the NRA, for in- 
stance, but it is quite another thing 
to make that buying power func- 
tion. 

And so we find that in this era 
of mass production we need mass 
consumption, mass selling. And 
mass selling means advertising. 


We've Seen the 
Influence of Fear 


If we Americans ever become 
satisfied and contented with what 
we have, and start putting our 
wages and coupon checks under 
the mattress, it will sound the death 
knell for American business and 
the capitalistic system. We had a 
small taste of this during the de- 
pression, when our people stopped 
buying, not for lack of means, but 
from fear. 

And for the same reason we also 
stopped selling—stopped advertis- 
ing. No wonder the wheels of in- 
dustry stopped. Today we are do- 
ing more selling, and as a result 
there is more buying. Factories are 
re-opening and unemployment is 
decreasing, and all signs point to 
a steady return to prosperity. 

It is claimed that advertising is 
a burden on the consumer—that 
he has to foot the bill. 

Most assuredly, the customer 
pays the bill. But how much does 
he pay? 

Let’s take the year 1929, when 
everything was at the highest. The 
advertising expenditure that year 
has been estimated at $2,000,000,- 
000. Now, that’s a huge sum and 
it naturally started people talking. 

The total sales in 1929 were 
$142,000,000,000. This means that 
$2,000,000,000 in advertising moved 
$142,000,000,000 in merchandise— 
moved them out of the factories 
and into the hands of consumers. 
This means that our $2,000,000,000 
advertising bill is less than 1% per 
cent of our total sales. 

But does the customer pay for 
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the advertising, after all? Let’s 
see. Advertising helps to create 
a vast market. It manufactures 
millions of customers. The turn- 
over is rapid and the overhead 
expense being distributed over 
many articles is therefore mate- 
rially lessened per single article. 
A hundred economies are possi- 
ble with large-scale manufacture 
and distribution. What is the re- 
sult? A reduced selling price, 
which more than offsets the cost 
of the advertising. Do you remem- 
ber when Ford cars cost $1,500? 
I do. Do you remember when 


+ 
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Gillette razors cost $5? When 
Eastman sold for $25 a much in- 
ferior camera than the one he sells 
today for $10? These are random 
examples. I could cite scores of 
them—of how advertising has re- 
duced costs to the consumer by 
making mass production a possi- 
bility. 

And so, you see, instead of the 
consumer paying the bill, advertis- 
ing pays its own bill, by stimulating 
consumption and speeding up pro- 
duction, thereby creating enough 
additional wealth to pay the bill 
many times over. 


+ 


Radio’s New Commission 


DMINISTRATION of _ the 

new Communications Act will 
be under the jurisdiction of a 
commission headed by Eugene O. 
Sykes, who had been head of the 
Federal Radio Commission. His 
appointment by President Roose- 
velt is for a seven-year term as 
chairman. 

Appointed commission members 
were Thad H. Brown, of Ohio, 
six-year term; Paul Walker, of 
Oklahoma, five-year term; Nor- 
man Case, of Rhode Island, four- 


— 


Death of George A. Eckford 


George A. Eckford, founder of the 
Eckford Advertising Agency, Atlanta, 
was shot and accidentally killed recently 
by his former wife, Mrs. Mae Eckford, 
who mistook him for a prowler. Mr. 
Eckford organized his advertising agency 
after several years in newspaper work. 
In 1930 he entered politics, being elected 
a member of the Georgia State Legisla- 
ture. He was re-elected in 1932 but did 
not run in 1934 due to ill health. Mrs. 
Eckford was exonerated by the police in 
the shooting. The agency is conducted 
by Mrs. Eckford. 

eee 


Appoints Erwin, Wasey 
The Distillers Company, Ltd., re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Inc., New York, as its 
advertising agency. 
. . . 


Goodyear Transfers Shea 
John A. Shea, advertising manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of California, has been transferred 
from Los Angeles to the home office in 
kron. 


year term; Irvin Stuart, of Texas, 
three-year term; George Henry 
Payne, of New York, two-year 
term, and Sampson Gary, of 
Texas, who will serve for a one- 
year term. 

The commission will regulate 
inter-State and foreign communi- 
cation services by telegraph, cable 
and radio. The Act results in the 
abolishment of the Federal Radio 
Commission and the transfer of its 
powers and functions to the new 
commission. 


+ 


To Publish “Movie Guide” 

George J. Hecht, publisher of The 
Parents’ Magazine, is planning to pub- 
lish a new weekly magazine to be known 
as The Movie Guide. It will consist of 
appraisals of films for adults, for chil- 
dren from eight to twelve and for young 
folks from twelve to eighteen. It will 
present the judgments of various wo- 
men’s and church organizations and 
other groups. No advertising will be 
accepted from motion picture producers 
or exhibitors. The Movie Guide will be 
ublished from 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York. rer 


Advanced by “Arts & Decoration” 


Arthur H. Coley has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of Arts 
& Decoration, New York. He has been 
on the staff since last year and, for 
seven years previously, was with Town 
& Country. aN 


MacManus Now L.L.D. 


Theodore F. MacManus, president of 
Mac Manus-John-Adams, ne., Detroit 
advertising agency, has been honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
conferred upon him by the University 
of Detroit. 
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Housing Act Under Way 


And with It Comes Move for Ambitious Advertising to Secure 
Consumer Acceptance 


THE Federal Housing Act, in- 
tended to promote the moderni- 
zation, renovation and building of 
new homes, was signed late last 
week by President Roosevelt. He 
appointed James A. Moffett as 
Federal Housing Administrator. 
Mr. Moffett is a former vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, and has served on 
the Oil Code Authority. 

For modernization $200,000,000 
was set aside as a revolving fund. 
This is to represent but 20 per cent 
of the money that it is hoped will 
be invested. The Government will 
guarantee one dollar to every four 
loaned by banks, loan associations, 
and other agencies that may be 
selected. 

The building and loan association 
insurance budget will be $100,000,- 
000, and another $10,000,000 for 
mortgage insurance (new homes). 
These funds, it is hoped, will 
eventually be self-supporting. 

The Act will be publicized by a 
large staff of experts in Wash- 
ington. Most of them have already 
been selected, and are working now 
on plans for the re-engagement of 
the 4,000,000 formerly employed 
in the building industry. 

Preliminary reports on the hous- 
ing survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce show that 
more than 44 per cent of urban 
homes are in need of minor re- 
pairs; 16% per cent in need of 
structural repairs; and 2% per 
cent unfit for use. In the rural 
districts the needs are considerably 
greater. This would mean that 
better than 17,000,000 homes in the 
United States are in need of reno- 
vation or modernization. 

Estimates by the Government 
show a lack of nearly 2,000,000 
homes throughout the country. 

Perhaps Administration officials 
were unaware of the fact, but they 
have put a problem of distribution 
up to the makers of building sup- 
plies. The Government is not go- 
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ing to invest one cent in paid ad- 
vertising to induce the consumer to 
take advantage of the Housing 
Act. That must come from the 
national manufacturer indirectly, 
and from his local dealer directly. 

The administrative set-up will 
be broken down into small local 
units with Chambers of Commerce, 
banks, merchants and others being 
asked to co-operate to the utmost 
of their ability. And the building 
industry has been wofully neglect- 
ful of their retail outlets these 
last few years. Here is one of 
the biggest opportunities, second 
to NRA, ever offered an industry 
to capitalize on low interest rates. 

The National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was the first 
to seize the opportunity, when it 
announced, coincident with the 
President’s signing of the bill, that a 
reduction of approximately 10 per 
cent in the retail price of lumber 
would be made by all of its 20,000 
dealers. It is anticipated by Spen- 
cer D. Baldwin, president of the 
organization, that this reduction 
will effect a saving of nearly $60,- 
000,000 the first year to home own- 
ers who take advantage of the low 
interest accorded under the FHA. 


Recent Loans Have Been 
for Modernization 


A cursory survey made by 
Printers’ INK shows that during 
the last few years better than 75 
per cent of personal loans on homes 
have been for modernization with 
considerably less than 2 per cent 
for new homes. This does not in- 
clude applications for mortgage 
renewal money. 

It is pretty generally accepted 
that modernization work will get 
under way not later than August 
but that new home building will 
hardly get into real action much 
before spring. The Government 
offices, regional and local, will be 
in full operation by the latter part 
of this month. The consumer ac- 
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ceptance of the new law depends a 
great deal on how fast the govern- 
mental agencies can make the 
funds available. 

Consumer acceptance of the idea 
will depend more than ever on the 
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extent of retailers’ co-operation. 

The effects of the Act have al- 
ready been felt in’ banking circles. 
Here it is said that the loaning of 
money on homes will soon be one 
of the most prominent functions. 


- 


Theater of the Air 


A NEW angle in the controversy 
over the presence of audiences 
at radio broadcasts presents itself 
with the announcement that the 
Earl Carroll Theater, New York, 
will in August become the Theater 
of the Air, broadcasting sponsored 
programs to paying audiences. 
The plan is to sell time to ad- 
vertisers for stage broadcasts in 
costume and with scenery. Further 
commercial tie-up will be effected 
through delivery to the advertiser 
of a block of admission tickets 
which he can distribute to his cus- 


+ 


Network Opens Chicago Office 

The New England Network has 
opened a Chicago office at 203 North 

abash Avenue. C. C. Weed, formerly 
with World Broadcasting and Lord & 
Thomas, will be manager of the new 
office under the supervision of_ his 
brother Joseph J. Weed, New York 
manager and advertising head of the 
network. 

. . . 


Appointed by Wine Group 
The Wine Growers Co-operative of 
Palestine is planning to distribute wines 
and liquors in America. Distribution 
will be under the direction of Harry 
Mottsman, of the Distillers and Brew- 
ers Corporation. Advertising will be 
laced by A. B. Landau, Inc., New 
Vork agency. Newspapers and radio 
will be used. 
7 . * 


Represents Sales Service 

The Federated Sales Service, Boston, 
has appointed Andrew M. Peterson as 
its California representative, with head- 
uarters at 210 West 7th Street, Los 
Teodee. He was at one time advertis- 


ing manager of The Babson Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
. . _ 


Death of A. V. Comings 

Arthur V. Comings, formerly pub- 
lisher of business pees and since 1932 
director of the ymouth Salesmen’s 
League of the Plymouth Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, died recently at the 
age of fifty-five. 


tomers and dealers and through 
lobby displays of his product. 

When not broadcasting for a 
sponsor, the theater will present 
screen and stage features. It is 
anticipated that some of the latter 
will be accepted by radio stations 
for broadcast as sustaining fea- 
tures. 

This latest effort to merge com- 
mercially and non-commerciall) 
sponsored entertainment will be 
closely studied as another test of 
problems raised by studio audi- 
ences. 


+ 


McSweeney with W. F. Hall 

Edward F. McSweeney, Jr., has 
joined the W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, as vice-president in 
charge of sales planning and develop- 
ment. The company is centering all 
sales promotion and advertising activi- 
ties at the Chicago headquarters but 
Mr. McSweeney will also spend part of 
his time in the company’s New York 
office. 

s . o 


Joins Hanff-Metzger 

Roger Geissinger has joined Hanff 
Metzger of California, Ltd., Los Ange- 
les, as account executive. Most recently 
he has been with the Pacific Railways 
Advertising Company. He also formerly 
was advertising manager of the Whit- 
lock Metered Mail Co., 


Advanced by Martin-Senour 

Paul Primm has been appointed sales 
manager for the lacquer division of the 
Martin-Senour Company, Chicago, paints. 
He was formerly with the Arco Com- 
pany and the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. 

eee 


In Refrigeration Field 

The Midwest Radio Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati, has entered the electric refrig- 
eration field, according to A. G. Hoff- 
man, president. The refrigerators will 
be marketed under the name of “Frig- 
erator.” 
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Industrial Selling 


Three Specific Methods: What They Are and How They Are 
Being Used 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE is a wide dissimilarity 

between consumer marketing 
and industrial marketing. Never- 
theless, the difference can be sum- 
med up im a sentence : The consumer 
manufacturer sells his product as 
a whole; the industrial manufac- 
turer sells his as a part. 

That, like all pat definitions, is 
not altogether accurate. Not all 
consumer products are sold as com- 
pleted entities and certainly not all 
industrial goods are marketed as 
parts. Nevertheless, the definition 
is precise enough to indicate the 
fundamental difference between 


selling to the consumer and selling 
to industry. 

There are three broad groups of 
industrial products : 

(1) Maintenance products, 


(2) Production products, 

(3) Products that are used by 
other manufacturers in making 
their products. 

Paint is an example of a mai2- 
tenance product. Power-transmis- 
sion equipment or lathes or mixing 
kettles may be counted as produc- 
tion products. A motor that is in- 
cluded in an electric fan or in a 
unit heater is an illustration of a 
product in the third group. 

Some industrial articles are used 
in all three ways. For instance, 
paint or varnish. Its use for main- 
tenance is obvious. It is also com- 
ing into employment as a produc- 
tion tool. It has been found that by 
painting the background of a tool 
a vividly contrasting color, the 
workman increases both the quan- 
tity and the quality of his output. 
And of course many products— 
toys, machines and furniture, to 
mention only a few—are painted as 
the final manufacturing process. 

Innumerable industrial products 
are sold under two divisions. Fafnir 
ball bearings, to give an illustra- 
tion, are used in production equip- 
ment. They are also incorporated 


as a vital part in numerous other 
products. 

Ordinarily industrial products 
are marketed as parts only when 
they are grouped under the third 
classification—that is, when in- 
cluded in some other manufactur- 
er’s machine or equipment. How- 
ever, there are some things that are 
sold as a “part,” under three 
groups. White lead or zinc are ex- 
amples. They are employed as an 
ingredient in paints that may be 
used as a maintenance material or 
as a manufacturing tool or to finish 
a consumer product. 

In any event, “parts” compose a 
large portion of industrial volume, 
not less than 50 per cent of the 
total. And the selling of these parts 
is by far the most interesting and 
most difficult end of industrial mar- 
keting. It is a job calling for sell- 
ing talents of the highest order. 


Other Manufacturers 
His Market 


The first thing that the indus- 
trial manufacturer learns is that 
his market is made up of other 
manufacturers. They have the view- 
point of manufacturers rather than 
of distributors. They are likely to 
think solely in the terms of their 
own product and to consider the 
“parts” manufacturer’s product as 
an ingredient—necessary to be sure, 
but having no identity of its own. 

There are two broad arguments 
that can be advanced for a “part” 
—arguments that if effectively mar- 
shaled should overcome the buyer’s 
apathy. These might be called: 

(1) Production arguments and 

(2) Sales arguments. 

A production argument is one 
that shows the prospect how he 
can use the part. It explains how 
the thing can be machined or 
moulded or milled or fabricated 
into the buyer’s product. The bulk 
of this argument is that the pros- 
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“Ih, September 1934 issue of 
THE NATIONAL 


GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 


will be the first 
FLAG AND EMBLEM NUMBER 
Since 1917% 


Value for advertising dollars! This issue will at once 
become the most comprehensive existing reference on 
this subject . . . It will be seen and studied with 
fascination and interest by more men, women, and 
children than have ever before looked at a single 
issue of any magazine! . . . Think what this means to 
advertisers . . . It means opportunity ... It means 
that here is advertising space for sale that will have 
an active reference life of ten to twenty years, in 
over a million good homes and in schools and libra- 
ries throughout the land . . . Each copy will reach a 
multiplied audience, an interested audience that will 


respond, immediately and for years to come. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ADVERTISING FORMS FOR 


THE SEPTEMBER GEOGRAPHIC 
ARE OPEN UNTIL JULY TENTH 















































September, 1934 
Flags of all nations 
Flags of 48 American States 


— ofthe 101 Dominions and 
which 
the British Empire 


Flags of the United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps 
International code signals 
Airplane markings 
House flags and funnel markings 
of the principal steamship lines 
100 historical flags of America. 
An account of the National Geographic 
Society — United States Army Air Corps 
Stratosphere Flight 








Famous among issues of The Na- 

tional Geographic Magazine of 
the past is the October, 3917, number, 
ill ting and «describing flags and 
emblems of the world. The entire issue 
was quickly out of print and individual 
copies have since commanded a pre- 
mium as high as $5. Over 10,000 copies 
of a special reprint in book form were 
required to meet the demand of mem- 
bers during the following year. This 
1917 flag article is still widely referred 
to, despite all the changes which flags 
and emblems have since undergone. 





New York Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Telephone Circle 7-4833 


Chicago Office 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Telephone Superior 8385 W. F. Coleman, Seattle 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 
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pect will find that if he uses the 
part, it will facilitate the manu- 
facture of his own product—make 
it more economical or easier or 
quicker to produce. 

The “sales” argument, on the 
other hand, stresses the fact that 
if the prospect uses the part being 
offered, he will find it easier to sell 
his own article. He is told that the 
incorporation of the part in his 
product will make it cheaper or 
more convenient to use or more 
efficient or in some other way will 
increase its appeal to its market. 

Many part sellers use both argu- 
ments. Most manufacturers of 
parts, however, confine themselves 
to the first of these appeals. Until 
recent years, the “sales” argument 
was seldom used to market indus- 
trial parts. A part was merely sold 
as an ingredient. No attempt was 
made to build a re-sale story around 
the part. 


As industrial marketing grew 


up, however, it has gradually dis- 
covered that there is a place for 
both types of selling. For a time 


after a new part has been intro- 
duced, it can be best sold with 
production arguments. At this stage 
manufacturers are likely to be more 
interested in how they can use the 
part. An engineering presentation 
at this juncture will be received 
more favorably than a sales presen- 
tation. 


What the Prospect 
Wants to Know 


Let us suppose that a manufac- 
turer develops a new automobile 
part. The first thing his prospects 
will want to know is how much the 
addition will increase the cost of 
the car. Next they will ask if the 
part will fit itself into the line sys- 
tem of production. Will mechanics 
have to be trained to attach the 
part to the car? Will special ma- 
chinery have to be secured to make 
the product? 

If the new part does increase the 
cost of the finished product con- 
siderably or if it will upset line 
production methods or if its as- 
sembly demands unusually skilled 
workmen, then the backer of the 
new article must be prepared to 
prove that the advantages that will 
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accrue from its use are more than 
sufficient to offset its disadvantages. 

If the manufacturer is able to 
prove the case for his invention 
and his equipment is accepted by 
the automotive industry, its use, as 
far as production is concerned, will 
eventually become commonplace. 
When that stage arrives, engineer- 
ing arguments may be dropped to 
second place in the sales presenta- 
tion. From then on his market will 
be more interested in learning what 
his part will do to help sell auto- 
mobiles to the public. 


Intra-Industry 
Competition 

Of course, the engineering story 
should not be entirely abandoned 
at any time. There is nearly al- 
ways need for some production 
education. Even after a manufac- 
turer gets his product accepted, he 
still has to meet competition from 
within his own industry. The Faf- 
nir Bearing Company, for example, 
may have removed all engineering 
difficulties in a specific market, and 
yet it must meet the competition in 
that field of other types of anti- 
friction bearings. Likewise the 
Bakelite Corporation may have suc- 
ceeded in showing an industry how 
to use plastics and convinced the 
manufacturers in that line that they 
should use plastics, but still it 
would have the task of facing the 
competition of other kinds of plas- 
tics. 

Mentioning Bakelite, reminds me 
that the manufacturer has always 
used wise discretion in knowing 
when to soft-pedal the production 
appeal and to give full force to the 
sales appeal. During the first decade 
or so of its existence, the company’s 
first job was to convince the market 
of the practicability of plastics. 
Prospects had to be convinced that 
they could make lots of things of 
Bakelite and that for these pur- 
poses the product was superior to 
the various other materials that 
they had been using. Moulders had 
to be developed and trained to pro- 
duce articles of the product. For 
years the company’s almost sole 
selling task consisted of produc- 
tion education. The market for the 
article expanded automatically with 
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the increase in the knowledge of 
how to use it. 

A segment of the same problem 
was the extension of Bakelite into 
new fields. The number of things 
that can be made of this plastic has 
grown tremendously each year. 
Thus the need for production edu- 
cation never ceased or at least not 
until recent years, when the fabri- 
cation of products out of plastics 
became quite generally understood 
throughout industry. 

After an industry had learned 
how to make articles of the prod- 
uct, its manufacturer lost no time 
in switching the selling appeal. 
From then on, it tells that industry 
how to capitalize its use of Bake- 
lite. Bakelite would add to the 
beauty or the efficiency or the util- 
ity of the industry’s products. It 
would make those products more 
salable. It would give the indus- 
try a powerful talking point. Hence, 
the market was urged to use it, not 
only because it is easy to fabricate, 
as is generally known, but because 
it makes the products in which it 


is used more attractive to buyers. 


Three Methods of 
Advertising Parts 


There are three principal meth- 
ods of advertising parts, as fol- 
lows : 

(1) To the manufacturer who 
buys the part, such as to the maker 
of a machine in which ball bear- 
ings are used; 

(2) To the buyer of the prod- 
uct in which the part is used, such 
as to a radio manufacturer, who 
might buy the production machine 
referred to in the first group; 

(3) To the consuming public, 
such as where a ball-bearing man- 
ufacturer might advertise to the 
public, telling of the electric fan 
manufacturers that use his bear- 
ings and how the bearings improve 
the fans. 

All sellers of parts, if they ad- 
vertise at all, are likely to use the 
first method of advertising. This 
is conventional industrial advertis- 
ing, the type that most industrial 
advertisers use when they first 
break into print. 

_A good many industrial adver- 
tisers soon add the second type of 
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advertising to their endeavors. It 
is an altogether practical method 
of advertising for any manufac- 
turer who is selling a part that 
justifies such promotion. The Bake- 
lite Corporation has long been a 
brilliant exponent of this kind of 
advertising. It advertises, for ex- 
ample, to get a moulder to make 
door knobs of its product, and 
when such door knobs become a 
reality, it advertises the advantages 
of these knobs to the hardware 
trade, although the company itself 
has nothing to sell this trade di- 
rect. It merely advertises to help 
its moulders promote a new prod- 
uct. 

The third type of “parts” adver- 
tising is much rarer, although there 
is an increasing tendency toward 
its use. The movement was seri- 
ously interrupted by the depres- 
sion, but it is gaining headway 
again. A fine illustration of the 
proper method of using this va- 
riety of advertising was the cam- 
paign of Fafnir in behalf of its 
ball-bearing spring shackle. In ad- 
dition to the usual industry and 
trade advertising for this part, the 
company also extended its effort 
into consumer papers. At that stage 
of the promotion it was not ex- 
pected that the automobile owner 
would buy these shackles for re- 
placement. Why, then, was he ad- 
vertised to? To acquaint him with 
this new part, and so he would 
appreciate this type of shackle, 
when he saw them on a car. In 
selling a part to the automotive 
manufacturer for original equip- 
ment, it has been found that the 
producer will make greater head- 
way in gaining acceptance for his 
article if he demonstrates to the 
automobile makers that he has 
enough confidence in his article to 
advertise it to the public. Also 
consumer advertising helps the 
automobile manufacturers to put 
the new device across should they 
adopt it as part of their equip- 
ment. 

One of the best current “parts” 
campaign to the consumer is that 
of the Lovell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of pressure c'eansers. 
This product is a part of an elec- 
tric washer. The company steadily 
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advertises to the consumer that its 
cleanser is standard equipment on 
certain well-known washers. By 
always pounding away on this 
theme, the company has consistently 
increased the number of electric 
washers that have adopted the 
Lovell pressure cleaners. 


+ 
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Advertising of parts to the pub- 
lic is dangerous if it is not done 
well. It is a long-shot type of ad- 
vertising that should not be under- 
taken unless there is a definite 
motive behind the campaign of 
sufficient importance to justify the 
advertising effort. 


+ 


Coffee’s Story to Be Told 


HERE has been a decline in 

the per capita consumption of 
coffee in the United States during 
the last decade. Advertising cam- 
paigns for other beverages are in- 
creasing not only in volume, but in 
number, to the detriment of coffee 
as a beverage. Certain advertising 
campaigns and propaganda mate- 
rial are “by intent” directed against 
the use of coffee. 

These are the “whereases” in 
the coffce situation as the Asso- 
ciated Coffee Industries of Amer- 
ica see it; and, at the organiza- 
tion’s convention in Chicago, they 
led to a resolve in the direction of 
co-operative advertising. 

The resolution instructed Chair- 
man Herbert Delafield to appoint 


+ 
“The Cunarder” Changes Name 


Foreign Travel is the new name for 
The Cunarder, travel magazine, which 
has been published by the Cunard 
Steamship seen any. he change in 
name became effective Jyly 1, with the 
merger of the Cunard and White Star 
Lines. Walter E. Barber, for several 
years with Theis & Simpson, is now 
advertising manager of the publication. 

es o . 


New Accounts for Mears 

The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with ortimer W. Mears, Inc., 
agency of that city. Trade publications 
will be used. Washington University, 


St. Louis, has also coggeened this agency 


to direct its account. Magazines, outdoor 
and car cards will be used. 
7” e* e 


Kerman with New York Bank 


F. R. Kerman, formerly vice-president 
of the Bank of America, San Francisco, 
and former president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, has joined the 
mo el the Public National Bank, New 

or 


a committee to “devise ways and 
means, with the co-operation of the 
producing countries in the raising 
of the necessary funds, to conduct 
a constructive advertising cam- 
paign on coffee as a beverage.” 

Inasmuch as the foreign coffee- 
producing countries would stand to 
benefit importantly from nation- 
wide coffee promotion here, it is 
felt that they should participate in 
the financing. The best offer so far 
has been that of Brazil, involving 
a contribution of a 10 per cent 
coffee bonus to the cause. 

The first action of the new ad- 
vertising committee will be a visit 
to Brazil in July during which the 
case for coffee promotion via ad- 
vertising will be presented. 


— 


Campaign for Dawson Scotch 


Peter Dawson Scotch Whisky, a fa- 
miliar brand in America previous to 
Prohibition, will launch an advertising 
campaign within the next few weeks 
The campaign is to start in newspapers 
in selected cities. Julius Wile Sons & 
Company, Inc., is sole agent for the 
product in the United States. Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., New 
York, will handle the advertising. 


Fisher Joins Roger & Smith 


W. G. Fisher, formerly vice-president 
and business manager of the Sporting 
Goods Journal, Chicago, and prior to 
that for nine years advertising and 
merchandising manager of the Erench 
Battery Company, has joined Rogers & 
Smith, Chicago agency, as an account 
executive. 

eee 


Advanced by “Transcript” 

Earl W. Parker has been appointed 
manager of the classified advertising 
department of the Boston Transcript. 
He has been working for the Transcript 
in that department for eighteen years. 
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Way Now Open for World’s 
Greatest Selling 


Wherein Is Shown Value of Kinetic Observation 
By Howard E. Blood 


President, Norge Corporation, Detroit 


INETIC observation is a com- 

bination of constructive criti- 
cism, inventive genius and the 
ability to keep one’s eyes open. All 
history is replete with examples 
of progress derived from it. 

We are now caught in the swirl 
of a new upswing. The debris of 
the past business storm must be 
cleared away. We need new meth- 
ods, new viewpoints, new practice 
and plans upon which to build an- 
other era of prosperity. There is 
amazing opportunity for fresh 
—— Have we our eyes open 
to it 

Engineers show themselves keenly 
alive to the situation. Their kinetic 
observations have led to a bewil- 
dering parade of new inventions 
and designs. New steels, metals, 
alloys; new methods of heat treat- 
ing and welding; new cellulose and 
plastic materials, streamlined trains 
and unbreakable dishes ; new plumb- 
ing fixtures and washable wall- 
papers, metal awnings and air con- 
ditioning equipment; a mere list 
of all developments would consume 
pages of space. 

True, from all this, the public 
will feel dissatisfied with what they 
now own and markets will be some- 
what enlivened by such creative 
waste. But, the fundamental differ- 
ence between these times and the 
past is that the public already has 
more unowned new desires than 
can be satisfied. 

We are in a permanent buyer’s 
market in which inventive genius 
in the distribution of goods is of 
greater moment to push the busi- 
ness machine off dead center to 
where it will start spinning the 
greater buying power upon which 
commercialization of new inven- 
tions most depends. 

Commercialization of the new 


now depends more crucially upon 
better distribution in the old mar- 
kets than ever before. This is so 
because of a peculiar set of condi- 
tions : 

NRA has resulted in higher ma- 
terial and labor costs which have 
more than set aside savings from 
production efficiencies upon which 
industry had previously centered 
attention. On the other hand, the 
Government and the public seem 
opposed to adding the full differ- 
ential to the selling price. There 
is, therefore in many industries a 
narrower spread between costs aad 
selling prices; scarcely sufficient 
to show a profit, let alone to finance 
public education of major new de- 
sires, 


How New Markets 
Develop 


In the past, new markets have 
been synthetically aged by pioneer- 
ing manufacturers who individually 
assumed the burden of building 
acceptance. Without such support, 
a new market will go through years 
of slow, natural growth before ar- 
riving at an expansion point. An 
instance is the difference between 
the -oil burner industry’s slow 
growth and electric refrigeration’s 
rapid growth, even though both 
started at about the same time and 
both have a similar home appeal. 

It takes money to build public 
acceptance. With a manufacturing 
spread hardly sufficient for reduced 
profits, there is insufficient for the 
individual company to assume its 
nomeeney appropriations. 

ut if, through better distribu- 


tion and selling efficiency, greater 
volume can be .won at less selling 
expense in present markets; then, 
perhaps, the differential necessary 
to stimulate new markets through 
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organized public education can be 
found. 

Otherwise, it is doubtful whether 
any new market opportunity of the 
next decade can hope for the lift 
which electric refrigeration and 
the automotive market initially re- 
ceived. 

Improved distributive practice 
would also encourage wider de- 
mand, leading to greater employ- 
ment and consequent buying power 
which is likewise needed to in- 
crease the momentum of commer- 
cializing such new inventions. 

I agree, therefore, with Donald 
Wilhelm, writing in the New Out- 
look, that “when one sees a moun- 
tain range of new products await- 
ing our ability to buy them, one 
knows that surely it is not on the 
creative side that American busi- 
ness is found to be wanting. Rather 
it is on the side of financing and 
distribution that American business 
is remiss.” 

It seems to me that sales execu- 
tives of this country are the ones 
who must keep their eyes open. 


I do not agree with Wilhelm’s 
inference that distributive planning 
is not a creative matter. I believe 
it offers the greatest chance for 


kinetic observation, constructive 
criticism and inventive genius to 
be found in all business today. And 
we need men who can create a 
new order of selling efficiency more 
than we need anything else. 


Will Sales Executives See 
Their Opportunities? 

Plenty is happening the country 
over to point the way toward major 
improvements in distributive prac- 
tice to all sales executives. The 
questions are: Have they their eyes 
open? Are they looking in the right 
direction? Have they the creative 
genius to grasp these implications 
and project them into widespread 

policies of progress? 

A new order of sales manage- 
ment is required. More scientific 
sales planning is necessary. 

The old time sales executive may 
be unfitted by experience to be 
either creative or to apply kinetic 
observation. He made his success 
in the past from methods which no 
longer apply. In so doing, he has 
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usually won a bigger income than 
he is now enjoying. Thus, he is 
apt to look back to the good old 
days rather than forward to the 
better. His enthusiasm in explain- 
ing what has happened dulls his 
interest in what is about to be 
Thus he finds it difficult to be 
creative. 

Further, he is so accustomed to 
thinking from the desk outward, 
that most new distributive develop- 
ments are far over his horizon 
His contact seldom carries him 
further than his jobber organiza- 
tion if that far, while the retailer 
is leading the parade in the estab- 
lishment of new selling practice. 
Thus the average sales executive 
is in poor position to use kinetic 
observation. 


Clues in the Activities of 
Leading Merchants 


Think of the clues to better prac- 
tice to be found in the amazing 
sales experience such leading mer- 
chants as Higbee of Cleveland; 
Gimbel, Stern, McCreery of New 
York and scores of others through- 
out the breadth of the land have 
recently enjoyed from housewares 
carnivals, exhibits, shows and spe- 
cial promotions which have at- 
tracted thousands of people, swell- 
ing traffic in neglected departments 
with almost unbelievable volume 
increases. If a Watt could learn 
a lesson from a broiled lobster, 
what mammoth achievements could 
he not discover in observing expe- 
riences such as these? 

Think of the clues to improved 
distributive channels to be found 
in the fact that many department 
stores are going into the heating 
and plumbing business, adopting 
specialty selling methods and s9 
widening their lines that Mandel 
Brothers of Chicago and Kern’s in 
Detroit now feature automobile 
style salons. And Brunel who 
could catch a lesson from a tiny 
ship-worm would produce a mir- 
acle from such an auspicious ob- 
servation, were hea sales executive. 

Think of the clues that can be 
found in the marked sales in- 
creases won by Hayden's of 
Omaha, Sheboygan Dry Goods 
Company, H. Liebes & Co., San 
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SELLTO 
OITA 


through the daily with the 
largest sale in the British 
isles — or in the World — over 
Two Million every morning 


DAILY HERALD 


A se sone ‘ ‘ 
rthur Phillips, Advertisement Director, The Daily Herald, 67, Long Acre, London, England. 
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Francisco, The Fair of Chicago or 
any of the many stores who have 
recently invested large sums in 
modernization. Montgomery Ward 
& Company, for example, increased 
its sales 54.2 per cent from reloca- 
tion and 21.8 per cent from mod- 
ernization in the first quarter of 
this year, turning red into black 
for the first time since 1930. What 
great improvement a Gallileo could 
build on that! 

Think of the clues toward the 
improvement of important dealer 
good-will that can be found in the 
fact that the recent Polk New 
York survey among 90,165 families 
showed such lack of consumer 
loyalty that 90 per cent of all in- 
terviewed had no store preference. 
What would a Samuel Brown 
achieve if that was the spider’s 
web he had observed. 

Yes, indeed, we need more 
Brunels and Browns and Gallileos 
and Watts as sales executives to- 
day. Goodness knows, there are 
enough examples to be observed 
upon which to construct a more 
efficient selling order. 

Think of the great service such 
sales executives might render to 
American business. 

As it is now, the creative in- 
genuity of a single merchant 
has little chance to express itself 
nationally. The effect of any im- 
provement remains localized un- 
less some few other merchants hear 


a 


Des Moines Agency Appointed 

The National Sales & Manufacturin 
Company, Des Moines, has papeated 
Brown & Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to handle its advertising. 
The firm manufactures the National 
Junior Racer, a small gasoline automo- 
bile. Business papers are being used. 

° 7 * 


Opens Eastern Office 
An Eastern office has been opened 
for the Poultry Supply Dealer and the 
Seed Merchant at 250 Park Avenue, 
New York. Dan Whittemore has 
been appointed Eastern manager. 
* s e 


Joins Schwimmer & Scott 


B. C._ Herric former! with 
Buchanan-Thomas, Omaha, Nebr., has 
been appointed head of the radio de- 
partment of Schwimmer & Scott, Chi- 


cago agency. 
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of it through associations or trade 
journals. 

If uncovered by the kinetic ob- 
servation of an inventive sales 
manager, such lessons might be 
built into a great forward advance 
in sales progress and projected to 
thousands of stores for the better- 
ment of consumer, dealer and man- 
ufacturing relations. What a chance 
for flashing improvement, multi- 
plied a thousandfold from the 
—_ drag that will otherwise re- 
sult. 

The creative sales executive of 
today finds lessons in everything. 
He is dissatisfied with all things 
as they are. And from a build-up 
of field observations, he will fash- 
ion an integrated improvement of 
all marketing activities; thus giv- 
ing the consumer a better buy, the 
dealer a more genuine profit, the 
stockholders a satisfactory divi- 
dend as well as to make provision 
for the commercialization of newer 
markets, the spreading of employ- 
ment and the increase of buying 
power. 

Never in all history was there a 
chance like this. Who dares say 
that the days are gone when young 
men have an opportunity to pro- 
gress! Our inventive genius in 
creating products is the very at- 
tribute we must now transfer to 
the creation of efficient distribu- 
tion. Let’s keep our eyes open in 
this direction! 


+ 


Represents WWVA 
Station WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has appointed John Kettlewell as West- 
ern representative at Chi . He for- 
merly was with the Paul Block organi- 
zation and the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 
a . * 


With Glenmore Distilleries 
A. P. Bondurant, formerly sales man- 
ager of Arlett, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Reynolds Metal Company, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Glenmore Distilleries Com- 
pany, Inc., Louisville. 
eee 


Has Totalite Paint Account 

The Wilbur & Williams Company, 
Boston, Totalite paint, has placed its 
advertising with the K. R. Sutherland 
Company, of that city. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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Parker’s New Package 


ERE illustrated are the old 

carton for the Parker Pen 
Company’s Quink and the new, just 
being placed in distribution. The 
“old” package is all of three years 
ancient and, incidentally, won a 
prize in a packaging contest at the 
time of its introduction. It was a 
good modern package, too, the 
point being that in the merchandis- 
ing world, time flies. 

The main new characteristic of 
the re-designed carton is a vigor- 
ous color contrast. Against a 
white background is a simple band 
of dark color which, in correlation 
with the color of ink contained in 


+ 


Elected Chairman, Stewart-Warner 


James S. Knowlson has been elected 
hairman of the board of directors of 
the Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, auto accessories and radio equip- 
ment, succeeding the late R. J. Graham. 
He is president of the Speedway Manu- 
facturing Company and formerly was 
associated with. the General Electric 
Company. 

Se 


Lower Air Mail Rates 


_ Under the new Air Mail Act, rates 
for air mail postage have dropped to 
6 cents an ounce or fraction of an 
ounce. The old rate was 8 cents for the 
first ounce and 13 cents for the second. 
The new rate applies to any part of 
the United States except Porto Rico, 
Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone. 


+ 
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the enclosed bottle, is either bright 
blue, blue-black or black. 

This color contrast is aimed to 
serve two purposes. First, it estab- 
lishes a striking pattern of a high 
degree of visibility when the 
cartons are arranged in a mass, al- 
lowing for and meeting the cir- 
cumstance that the lighting condi- 
tions in the retail store may not be, 
often are not, of the best. Sec- 
ondly, it offers a psychological 
suggestion of the quality of the 
product. The sharp simplicity of 
color arrangement suggests the 
clean, bright appearance of Quink 
as it is written on the white page. 


+ 


J. S. Bryan Heads College 


John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
_—— Mad ya oy : 
elect president o' oO! 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
A former president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Mr. 
Bryan has | been vice-rector of the 
college which is the second oldest in- 
stitution of higher learning in the 
country. 

e +. * 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 


The William Schluderberg-T. K. 
Kurdle Company, Baltimore, S-K meat 
product ppointed Van Sant, Dug- 
dale & Company, agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
paper, radio and outdoor advertising 
will be used. 














Getting Most Out of Change 
in Package Design 


Properly Capitalized, It Helps Salesmen and Dealers 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Do you have any articles that 
would give me information on how 
an improved package design has in- 
creased the sale of the product? 


THE above inquiry is typical of 
a number that are received by 
Printers’ INK during the course 
of a year. Many of these come 
from advertising agencies or man- 
ufacturers of packaging material 
who have been told by client or pros- 
pect, “Yes, we shall change our 
package when you can prove to us 
that it will give us a big sales 
increase.” 

Such a demand is essentially silly 
and is usually the last defense of a 
conservative die-hard who hates to 
be forced to keep up with the busi- 
ness procession. 

It is silly in the first place be- 
cause any alert merchandiser in 
these days of rapid development 
in the package art must realize 
from observing the work of his 
competitors that frequently a pack- 
age change is demanded regardless 
of whether it will increase sales 
or not. In these days the question 
is often not will the package change 
increase our sales, but will the 
change make it possible to keep 
our relative position in the field 
in the face of the competition we 
are getting from modern, well- 
designed containers. 

Furthermore, it is often unfair 
to packaging to ask, “Will our 
package change increase sales?” 
Even the most ardent booster of 
package changes will not maintain 
that a change, alone, will get an 
immediate sales increase, although 
it is highly probable that in many 
cases a new package, without any 
promotional backing, will result in 
more sales. 

Actually a change in the con- 
tainer offers a company an oppor- 
tunity for special promotional ef- 





forts which it cannot afford to 
overlook. All too seldom does an 
organization have a chance to in- 
ject a news flavor into its mer- 
chandising activities. A package 
change is news which is, merchan- 
disingly considered, of the greatest 
importance. 

It gives the company a new ad- 
vertising theme and offers an op- 
portunity to add new smartness to 
all types of advertising in publi- 
cations, stores and everywhere else. 

new package, properly pro- 
moted, is an excellent stimulant 
for the sales force. It gives them 
something different to talk about 
and offers an opportunity to go at 
the job with new selling enthu- 
siasm. 

The dealer organization also 
should welcome a container change 
because a smartly designed pack- 
age automatically adds new beauty 
and effectiveness to the retailer’s 
shelves. If he will tie-up with the 
news value of the change his win- 
dows and his counters wiil have 
something distinctly different for 
his customers. 


Can Be Used to 
Generate New Enthusiasm 


Executives who are wise in the 
value of co-ordinating sales and 
advertising use every possible op- 
portunity to get the most out of a 
package change. By putting a drive 
behind the new container they get 
sales increases and new enthusiasm 
among salesmen and dealers. 

Obviously, such sales increases 
are due primarily to the package 
change but certainly full credit 
cannot be given to the change for 
the increases. And because of this 
condition, one company will show 
a marked improvement in sales 
after a change while another one 
will show a disappointing increase. 
Pretty generally, the reason for the 
disparity in the sales figures is not 
the package itself but the way the 
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package change was capitalized. 














ge Therefore, Printers’ INK has sf 
always felt that the advertising 
agent or manufacturer of packag- 
ing material who is faced by a 
demand, “Will a package change 
increase our sales?” should not 
marshal a list of companies who 

aa have done this or that after a 

os change but rather, should point 

oq in. out to the prospects or clients the 

he great possibilities that a change 

| ell offers for an enthusiastic, concerted 

—, sales and advertising drive. 

reatest +++ 

a ershey Sets the Public Straight , 
ew ad Hershey Sets the Public S$ 
Newspaper space was recently taken 

an Op by the Hershey Chocolate Corporation, is sometimes a 

ness to Hershey, Pa., to disavow any connection 

publi- with products other than chocolate and matter of opin- 

re else om peat. = ae read: 

a “The Hershey Chocolate Corporation 

y ws menutontaras ghecslate and cooee prod- ion, sometimes 

mulant ucts exclusively. ther products now 

s them sold under the name of Hershey, not of record. 

ail made by us, create confusion in the 

; about public Re The public who nave used 

» go at our chocolate and cocoa products in 

enthu- increasing volume, year by year, ask us We shall be glad 
if we are entering other fields of manu- to show finished 
tacture, 

n also “Our answer to all this is this: We 

change are not associated in any way with proofs of work 

l k manufacturers putting out ICE CREAM | 

pack- and other products under the name of which we have | 
beauty a ag he Hershey ye Cor- | 

iler’s poration has no connection whatsoever = 
th the with the Hershey Ice Cream Stores.” done to any na 

jis win- cee tional advertiser 

il have a ” 

Ak re Globe-Democrat” Moves interested in the 
Eastern Office b f d 
ae Eastern office of the St. Louis su ject ° goo 
Globe-Democrat, of which H. Clyde 
Fisher is manager, has been moved copy. 
from 41 Park Row to 420 Lexington 

. in the Avenue, New York. This move uptown 

- in tie follows more than forty years’ location 

les and in the neighborhood of fity Hall which 

ible op- was, at one time, the a vertising center 

taka New oak HAWLEY 

° e e 
a drive 4 


Wheeli P M d 
= ‘ The Sate Saas toa Sunday ADVE RTI SI N G 
S News, both of Wheeling, Va., have 


: been consolidated as the Sunday News- COMPANY 
ncreases Register, which will be printed from 


package the News plant. The merger does not 

1 credit siost the daily issues of the News or . INC 

inge for egister. e 

: of this ees 

ill show Gets Oil Burner Account . 

in sales _ Combustioneer, Inc., Springfield, Ohio, 95 Madison Ave. 

ther one is planning to introduce its product, ° 

increace. Combustioneer “Furnastoker,” an auto- New York City 
matic oil burner for domestic use, 


1 for the through advertising. The Procter & Col- 
es is not lier Company, Cincinnati, has been ap- 
way the pointed to handle the campaign. 


























Picture Book 


Auburn Translates Story of Mechanical Features into Simple 
Terms Layman Can Understand 








truck has passed you going the opposite direction, and just 
weda cu ai tewnes veuty, yanhee edn iawarte 
You want your new car ts be sero-streasilined in design 
as posseble And we claun that Auburn gives without 
fring extremes of being eaish «pee seamed - : 
Aubura has the exclusive advantage of ‘ 
tes mowing bow w erty ern 2 nae 
sacon tht bin your ew 18M Astra ae. engine and 
dynamics. They are the men who wrplanes Z 
way hate dos oat Gogh geamtigeet speee Sie 
ining We hase th mth ia our ove org 
c leads the world in 
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<¢ JUST as you have found this 
book totally unlike any auto- 
mobile book you have ever seen 
j So starts the final sentence 
in a recent merchandising booklet 


which the Auburn Automobile 
Company is distributing to pros- 
pects through its dealers. 

A strong statement to make, but 
seemingly well supported—if only 
on the grounds that nowhere in 
the thirty-six pages of this booklet 
is there a map of a chassis in all 
its complicated nudity. However, 
it is with regard to intent and to 
method of presentation that the 
piece embodies its most significant 
elements of distinctiveness. 

The purpose of the booklet is to 
interpret the technical features of 
a modern automobile in terms un- 
derstandable to the layman. 

In other words, the Auburn 
booklet is conceived to make such 
terms as “ride stabilizer,” “aero 
streamlining,” “twist proof frame,” 
“power booster” and “ventilated 
generator” mean something to the 
average human dub who wants a 


78 


car that will perform well from a 
mechanical standpoint, yet can't 
tell a torque from a tail light. At 
the same time, it is aimed to ren- 
der these interpretations in an in- 
teresting, readable manner that will 
gain attention for the reason-why 
sales points inherent in the me- 
chanical explanations. 

An adaptation of the physical 
form and literary style of the 
child’s picture book is the method 
which has been adopted to achieve 
these ends of simplicity and inter- 
est. The booklet is titled “A Pic- 
ture Book About The New At- 
burn,” uses three color sketches 
similar in technique to those of a 
story book and is printed in the 
large type characteristic of 4 
child’s book. 

The illustrations feature analo- 
gies dramatized in the terms of the 
average person’s scope of expefi- 
ence, instead of the usual diagram- 
matics or scenes beside the limpid 
pool at the Ritz Country Club. For 
example, the subject of “starved 
cylinders” is illustrated with 4 
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team of eight horses and a paral- 
lel is drawn with regard to fuel 
distribution. Another picture page 
shows two moving cars, the en- 
gines of which are engaged in a 
conversation that brings out in un- 
derstandable terms what dual ratio 
is about. 

The copy which appears on the 
pages opposite the illustrations has 
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all the unpretentious, friendly fla- 
vor of picture book writing. 
Graphic, human-interest rules in 
the stead of mechanical and engi- 
neering phraseology. 

In all the copy emphasis is 
placed on what the nical 
feature does that is of advantage 
to the car owner, as well as what 
it is. 


+ 


Maine’s New Cosmetic Law 


NEW legislation which has be- 
come effective in Maine is the 
most recent example of how legis- 
lators, in their search for new 
sources of revenue, are making it 
prohibitive for manufacturers to 
do business, 

The new law makes it compul- 
sory for manufacturers of prepa- 
rations for the hair, face and hands 
to register at a cost of $1 each 
article offered for sale. For suc- 
ceeding years, the registration will 
be half the initial fee. 


Face powders and nail polishes 
require a separate registration for 


each shade and variation in the 
line. Further, manufacturers are 
called upon to submit their formu- 
las to the State Bureau of Health 
or, in lieu of such submission, to 
forward to the Bureau samples of 
the product. In the case of face 
powders it is necessary to send a 
sample together with an ounce of 
the perfume used in its preparation. 

If an ounce of perfume costs $20, 
the cost to the manufacturer who 
seeks registration will total, in all, 
about $25. It is expected that, in 
many instances, registration costs 
to a manufacturer for his vari- 


* 


Again Heads Philadelphia Club 


_ The Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women has re-elected Nan M. 
Collins, account executive of the Ro- 
land G. E. Ullman Agency, as presi- 
dent. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, Ruth Hogeland, Country 
Gentleman; treasurer, Clare V. Fey, 
K. & E. Hoffmeister’s, Inc.; corre- 
sponding secretary, Frances M. Suarez, 
Philadelphia Quartz Company; record- 
ing secretary, Emma Mosely, Chestnut 
Strect_ Engraving Company, and direc- 
tors, Polly Peters, Alice Rudy, Esther 
Wass, and Helen Klose. 


ous products will be about $1,000. 

The purpose of the law is to 
protect consumers and to produce 
revenue. Its effect, if manufactur- 
ers carry out their anticipated 
plans, will be to discontinue Maine 
as a market and cut off the State’s 
revenue from the industry. 

Lists of registered products will 
be furnished dealers by the Bu- 
reau of Health. Should the Bureau 
find that a dealer is selling an un- 
registered product he is subject 
to a fine of from $10 to $50. 

The immediate result may be to 
force Maine women to purchase 
their cosmetics by mail. There is 
nothing in the law with respect to 
mail-order purchases, a fact which 
makes the legislation discriminatory 
against the dealers of the State. 

Officials of the Associated Man- 
ufacturers of Toilet Articles have 
been in conference with State offi- 
cials. The State District Attorney 
has agreed not to enforce the law 
for a period of thirty days, al- 
though it went into effect July 1. 

Meanwhile the constitutionality 
of the law is to be tested in a suit 
brought by Bourjois and the L. K. 
Liggett organization. 


-— 


Jean Despres Elected 
Jean_Despres, sales manager of Coty, 
Inc., New York, has been elected a 
member of the Permanent Code Author- 
ity by representatives of toilet goods 
companies. 
eee 


Appoints Budke-Connell 

The Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, has 
appointed the Budke-Connell Advertis- 
ing Ageey ot that city, to direct its 
account. io, news Ts, magazi 
and outdoor will be ag ee 





Advertising as Public Duty 
Pays Big Dividends 


(Continued from page 10) 


tongue-tied: That administrative 
aphasia is not a virtue. 

“The Foreign Office has de- 
veloped an efficient Press depart- 
ment. The Department of Overseas 
Trade has done good work in the 
art of exhibition. The deceased 
Empire Marketing Board, in the 
fields especially of films and poster 
design, proved that there had been 
progress since the Duke of Well- 
ington told the painter Haydon, 
when he suggested a State subsidy 
for art, that ‘no Minister could go 
to Parliament with a proposition 
for a vote for a picture to be 
painted.’ 

“The Department of Agriculture 
have followed in the wake of the 
Empire Marketing Board with spe- 
cial appropriations for publicity 
for National Mark products. The 
National Savings Committee and 
the Post Office, among other De- 
partments, have engaged effectively 
in Press advertising. Within the 
last few weeks the Post Office has 
appointed a Public Relations Of- 
ficer.” 


Authorities Should 
Explain Activities 

Further along in the article was 
this significant paragraph: 

“A modern public authority, 
whether national or local, owes a 
duty to the public to explain what 
it is doing and why, and in many 
cases to make known the facilities 
it is offering. No far-seeing policy 
can count on public support unless 
such an exposition be forthcoming. 
No public body can secure with- 
out it the most advantageous use 
of the facilities it is providing, or 
escape a mass of unnecessary and 
perhaps suspicious inquiries.” 

Naive? In the light of some of 
our more vocative Government of- 
ficials, decidedly naive. Advertis- 
ing by the Government a public 
duty? Absurd. Well, if this is true, 
the British Government is naive 
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and absurd and ‘seems to like it 
pretty well, thank you! 

Here, for instance, is a news- 
paper advertisement sponsored by 
the Post Office. It is headed, 
“Scrambled for Secrecy. Here is 
an example of the efficiency and 
ingenuity which are at work in all 
departments of the Post Office.” 

The copy then proceeds to ex- 
plain how when a Trans-Atlantic 
telephone call is made by wire- 
less the conversation is scrambled 
by an electrical device which pre- 
vents anybody listening in. 


Helps Public Contribute 
to Efficiency 


Informative, interesting, and 
helpful not only in increasing the 
Government revenue on Trans- 
Atlantic phone calls but, also, in 
helping the British people to un- 
derstand the whys and wherefors 
of such calls and therefore to con- 
tribute to their efficiency. 

Another. newspaper advertise- 
ment talks about the speed of 
telegraph service and then says 
that “there is one way by which 
you can still further speed up 
your own message whenever you 
send a telegram. Dictate it over the 
telephone to the Central Telegraph 
office of your district (just ask 
for ‘telegraph’) and, if possible, 
address it to a telephone number.” 

Another press advertisement ad- 
vises British subjects to use the 
air mail and save days. 

And now we come to an un- 
believable advertisement. The 
Government is actually advertising 
its Postal Service in a large ad- 
vertisement which shows a picture 
of a postman. Incredible—that is, 
of course, in the light of the per- 
sistent silence of our own Post 
Office Department in the face of 
general and usually unjustified 
grumbling and other often less 
polite signs of discontent. 

The Post Office official picked 
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A striking poster advertising tele- 
graph service, which is a govern- 
ment activity 


up his telephone, said a few words 
into it, and a moment or two 
later an efficient young man ap- 
peared carrying a half dozen 
posters. These advertised the tele- 
graph, telephone, savings bank, air 
mail and other services of the 
Post Office. I immediately com- 
mented on the general excellence 
of the poster designs. 

The official took my comments, 
I thought, rather too much for 
granted. Then he explained. 

It is his belief, and I gather 
this is a belief pretty general in 
the department, that Government 
posters ought to be outstanding. 
He feels that if the Government is 
to engage in advertising it should 
lead rather than follow. The 
Government should, he pointed out, 
give a new dignity to advertising 
by its sponsorship. It should, 
insofar as possible, set new stand- 
ards for efficiency and appearance. 

He told me further, as an inter- 
esting sidelight on the Empire 
Marketing Board campaign, that 
part of it was a definite effort by 
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the Government to help 
the Dominions improve 
the standards of their 
products. In this connec- 
tion he brought out the 
fact that Government ad- 
vertising of Government 
services is bound to have 
a beneficial effect upon the 
employees. It sets a high 
standard before them, gives 
them a new pride in their 
work and tends to increase 
their efficiency. 

We reverted to the art 
side of advertising and 
he described for me the 
Postal Advisory Group. 
One member of this group 
is Clive Bell, famous art 


“SCRAMBLED” FOR SECRECY 


Here @ an example of che efficrency and imgmmmiry 
whch are at work om all departmemcs of the Past Office 














This unusual newspaper advertise- 
ment tells about the Trans-Atlantic 
telephone service 


critic. Another member is the direc- 
tor of the National Gallery. 

Of course, Government adver- 
tising is not confined to posters 
and newspapers alone. I was shown 
an excellent little book which de- 
scribes the services of the Post 
Office Department and tells the 
citizen how he can get the most 
from the Post Office and how he 
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20 Basic Questions 
on Radio 


A group of advertisers and advertising agencies 
most conversant with radio broadcasting, have 
been asked what they consider to be the most 
important basic questions concerning radio 
broadcasting today. These questions, given be- 
low, will be answered in detail in the August 
issue of Printers’ INK MonrtTHLY;; the informa- 
tion being collected from the best sources and 
opinions throughout the country. Ph. 


Hor 

. . . . . H 
List of basic questions about radio broadcasting | yy, 
time | 
Is t 
annou 
statem 
Wha 
Wha 


What supplementary uses of electrical transcriptions is it 
desirable to make in connection with rebroadcasting network 
programs? 

What is the solution to the studio audience problem? 

What steps are being taken to insure more adequate checking . 
service with respect to reception through local stations? sa tad 

What guides are there to correct selection of spot stations? ye 

How can programs be created that permanently belong to a 
client? This question really asks if sponsors suffer any dis- 
advantages from a program being associated with a star; and 
but weakly identified with the product advertised. Certai 

How can a decision be reached gs to a fair and equitable ough] 
price for talent? the n 

What methods prove most effective in merchandising pro- thi I 
grams to salesmen, dealers and distributors, and in getting - § 
tie-ups at the point of sale? 

Is there any possibility that radio will handle talent similar Li 
to the way that publications prepare their editorial content, 7 ike 1 
independent of advertisers? In other words, may advertisers in the 
look forward to the eventual development which will permit sive a 
them to insert their advertising announcements just as adver- Monty 
tising pages are purchased in publications? caved 

Is big-name talent in radio going to go through the Holly: ; r 
wood crisis on the salary question? and ad 
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Should a sponsor play along on a build-up of a new, unheard 
of name on the air? 

Are “plugs” of one minute or less detrimental to broad- 
casting ? 

What surveys are available and under way to gauge the 
actual listening habits of the radio audience? 


What technique is possible to make daylight hours a more 
important listening period? 


Is agency commission on talent costs justified? 
What are some of the rate problems confronting radio? 


What progress is being made toward the co-operative mea- 
surement of signal strength and station popularity? 


What can be done to keep capable talent sufficiently em- 
ployed to insure their availability on programs? 


How can orchestras best be “sold” to the radio audience? 
How can script writers be found and developed? 


What are some good methods of handling the difference in 
time between East and West? 


Is there any justification in the criticism that commercial 
announcements need to be censored for false and misleading 
statements and distortion of facts? What to do about it? 


What charges are legitimate for rehearsals? 


What qualifications should the agency require of the head of 
its radio department—that is, should he be a good, all-round 
advertising executive, or should knowledge of show business 
dominate? 


Certainly no other method could assure a more thor- 
oughly helpful and interesting way of dealing with 
the problems confronting radio broadcasting, than 
this one of determining what the users of the 
medium consider to be most important. 


Like the spot-broadcasting feature which appeared 
in the Monruty last September, this comprehen- 
sive article in the August issue of Printers’ INK 
Monruty will be of exceptional value and will be 
saved for future reference by many manufacturers 
and advertising agents. 
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can use it most efficiently and con- 
tribute to quicker service. 

In several cities the Post Office 
has set up special shops which are 
somewhat in the nature of exhibi- 
tion rooms. 

Furthermore, the Government 
sponsors such things as market 
research and promotional work of 
various types. 

However, the mechanics of what 
the British Government is doing 
after all are not so important as 
the philosophy which makes a 
great power look upon advertising 
as a public duty. That is a some- 
what revolutionary doctrine which, 
it may interest the dear friends in 
Washington to know in these days 
of unbalanced budgets, pays divi- 
dends in cold, hard cash. 

In talks with advertising agency 
men, publishers and advertisers I 
found how heartening is the atti- 
tude of the Government to those 
who are engaged in the business 
of advertising. 

“At times,” one agency man said, 
“we may find fault with small in- 
dividual phases of the Government 
effort. But these infrequent com- 
plaints are unimportant. Above all 
we feel that the Government is 
giving our profession a new 
dignity and is sympathetically 
watching its progress. 

— 


Appoint Schwimmer & Scott 

The following companies, all of Chi- 
cago, have appointed Schwimmer & 
Scott, Chicago, as advertising counsel: 
Ludlow Typograph Company; Carlton, 
Inc., women’s wear; Yeast-Cap, Inc.; 
Century Laboratory, Inc., foot bath 
wder; Interstate Reserve Life, and 
arlsbad Crystals—also the following: 
Lewis Knitting Company, Janesville, 
Wis., men’s underwear; American Vault 
Works, Forest Park, Ill. All accounts 
have newspaper, magazine and radio 
campaigns scheduled for the fall. 


Markets New Ice Cream Freezer 


The Easy-Way Freezer, a new elec- 
tric-motor driven ice cream freezer which 
fits into the freezing or ice cube com- 
——— of automatic refrigerators, is 
ing marketed by the Easy-Way Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
. i . 


Leaves Schuylkill Mills 


Charles W. Neumeister has resigned 
as director of sales of the Schuylkill 
Valley Mills, Inc., Spring City, Pa. 
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“One of the greatest encourage- 
ments that advertising has received, 
in addition to that given it by the 
Government’s own program, was 





























































the Prince of Wales’ co-operation Ac 
in the opening of our great adver- 

tising exhibition in London some 

time ago and his continued keen 

interest in advertising.” 

In closing, I should like to quote Edi 
again from the London Times hk 
article and recommend this quota- ] : 
tion for the serious consideration “Ch 
of certain well-placed gentlemen I 
in Washington: aD 

“Government has assumed a new ong 
range of responsibilities, especially . bes 
in its social service, which inter- + 
weave at every point with the daily 
life of the people. Parliament is 
bewildered by the complexity of | 
problems besetting it at home and le 
abroad. The electorate has not B 
merely been vastly increased, it ent 1 
has also been brought under the advey 
influence of an enlarged popular twen' 
press and of new methods of com- adver 
munication in the wireless, the are a 
cinema, the poster, and the ex- this 
hibition. In face of this combina- scribe 
tion of circumstances, it is no WI 
longer sufficient for Government no lor 
to take up a defensive attitude to- to be, 
ward the public, or to neglect the raids 
new and difficult media of com- that « 
munication.” most 

depart 
+ + exists 
Hotels in Co-operative Campaign who p 

A co-operative advertising campaign to kee 
under the theme, “This Year Is Resort down. 
Year,” will appear in the news sections is a fa 
of New York newspapers, sponsored by of sal 
the following resorts: Pocono Manor, Sale 
Pa.; Essex and Sussex, od Lake The 
Beach, N. J.; Galen Hall Hotel, Wer- caused 
nersville, Pa.; and the Hotel Dennis, alth 

Atlantic City, N. J. Craven & Hedrick,  loug 

New York agency, is handling the tising, 
campaign. by circ 

. ° 7 ness ju 

Names Atherton & Currier in the 

Mesagepes will again be used as the Firemai 

principal medium for the advertising of kind of 

men’s shoe stores owned and operated the 

by Whitehouse & Hardy, Inc., New com 

ork. Atherton & Currier, Inc., New and it i 

York, has been appointed to handle the 

advertising. 

eee Remi 
min, 

Has S.O.S. Account a 

The S.O.S. Company, Chi maker Conn., ay 

of S.O.S. cleaner, has placed its adver tools, has 

tising account with the San Francis ne, Spr 
advertisin 


office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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How to Stop 


Those Raids 


Advertising Budget Should Not Be a Catch-All for Expenses 
of Other Departments 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
Granp Rapips, MICHIGAN 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


In Printers’ Ink Monrtuty for 
June, 1931, appeared an article, 
“Charge It to Advertising.” Would 
it be possible to get a copy of that 
article and the chart illustrating it, 
or a copy of the magazine in which 
it appears? 

E. G. BENTLEY, 
Director of Publicity. 


THE chart referred to by Mr. 
Bentley lists ninety-two differ- 
ent items that may be charged to 
advertising. Of these at least 
twenty-eight do not belong in the 
advertising account while twenty 
are at least questionable. Copies of 
this chart are available to sub- 
scribers upon request. 

While the advertising account is 
no longer the catch-all that it used 
to be, it is still subject to insidious 
raids by departments other than 
that of advertising. These raids 
most often come from the sales 
department particularly where there 
exists a high-power sales executive 
who prides himself on his ability 
to keep his department’s expenses 
down. “Charge it to advertising” 
is a familiar slogan with this type 
of sales executive. 

The second type of raid is 
caused by certain efforts which, 
although they actually are adver- 
tising, are thoroughly unjustified 
by circumstance and good busi- 
ness judgment. The advertisement 
in the program of the Annual 
Fireman’s Ball is typical of this 
kind of experlditure. To be sure 
the company uses an advertisement 
and it is published but the cost is 


+ + 


Remington Appointed 

The Collins Company, Collinsville 
Conn., axes, batehete end other edged 
tools, has appointed Wm. B. Remington, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., to handle its 
advertising account. 
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usually excessively high and the 
advertising value is practically nil. 
If a company feels that it must 
advertise in the fireman's program, 
well and good. But there is no 
possible justification for charging 
this to the regular advertising ac- 
count. It should go down on the 
budget under charity, polite black- 
mail, or some such similar head- 
ing. 

The most difficult problem arises, 
however, in handling certain bor- 
der-line charges. Such things as 
samples, demonstrations, rent, light 
and heat, depreciation of equipment 
used by the advertising department, 
advertising automobiles, testing bu- 
reaus, advertising portfolios for 
salesmen, display signs on factory 
or office buildings and salesmen’s 
catalogs are all border-line charges 
and often a company is justified 
in putting these into the advertis- 
ing account. However, a number 
of organizations, with strict ac- 
counting practices, put these items 
in other accounts. 

Accounting is a complicated and 
often esoteric process. Frequently 
the head of the advertising depart- 
ment allows himself to be fooled 
into permitting unnecessary charges. 
This is not fair to the advertising 
department nor is it fair to the 
company because the advertising 
appropriation that is spread out 
over a lot of wasteful and inju- 
dicious expenditures, is not going 
to operate efficiently. 

It was in the interest of efficient 
advertising that Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY some years ago prepared 
its chart. Many hundreds of copies 
of this chart have been distributed 
and it has become more or less 
standard. 


+ 


Represents “Home Circle” 

M. F. Hayes has been appointed gen- 
eral advertising representative of Home 
Circle, published at Winona, Minn. His 
headquarters are at 111 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago. 
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New York, Jury 5, 1934 
Tell Em, Not every econo- 
Dr. Edie! mist with a doc- 
. tor’s degree thinks 
it necessary to crown his doctor- 
ate with the post-post-graduate 
achievement of talking the country 
either into collectivism or into 
black despair. 

For example, Dr. Lionel D. Edie 
told the durable-goods wing of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
that “we have sat glumly silent 
while adding 4,000,000 men to pay- 
rolls.” By we, of course, Dr. Edie 
meant, not only the economists— 
many of whom seem to have been 
born glum, but not necessarily 
silent—but all of us. 

“Too many men,” the doctor went 
on, with refreshing understanding, 
“have listened to gloomy talk about 
our inability to do any long-range 
planning with confidence.” 

And he prophesied: “As soon as 
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this natural summer slump wears 
off, these same gloomy people will 
all cheer. When we start upward, 
we'll realize that the natural eco- 
nomic forces in this country for re- 
covery are stronger than we knew. 

“There are ten million promoters 
ready right now to go ahead. A 
younger generation, untrammeled by 
old-line fears, is coming into con- 
trol. Such big inroads have beer: 
made into our stocks of goods that 
natural operation of the law of 
supply and demand cannot be re- 
strained longer. We have laid a 
monetary foundation for recovery. 
These are the real forces now 
working. 

“Keep your eyes on them. The 
time is here for you to go out and 
do a job in industry with long- 
range confidence.” 

Is it all too good to be true? Is 
the corner really so close ahead? 
Die-hard pessimists, jealous of 
their reputations for pessimism, 
may mutter: “Maybe he’s right; 
but we hope not.” 

But upon the kind of confidence 
that Dr. Edie bespeaks are built 
the tangibles and intangibles of 
prosperity. 

Encore! Let the same gentle- 
man speak again—and louder! 





Personal note: 
Back to Mac Martin, 


the Sticks president of Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, of Minne- 
sota, has been in New York for a 
couple of weeks to confer with 
Arthur Kudner, O. B. Winters and 
other business associates—also to 
do some work for a couple of his 
clients in the Northwest. Per- 
haps, for all we know, he was after 
some additional business; he usu- 
ally is. 

A Printers’ INK reporter inter- 
viewed him. How did it feel to 
be in the big city again? Oh, all 
right. He liked New York—a 


wonderful town and center of the 
nation’s commerce. 


But now his 
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business was concluded for the 
present. “So T’ll be getting back 
to the sticks in a few days,” he 
said, 

His designation of the beautiful 
and progressive Twin Cities region 
as “the sticks” intrigues us. 
(Please note that we are making 
specific mention of neither Minne- 
apolis nor St. Paul; several visits 
to that favored section will teach 
one discretion in this respect.) 

When a resident of New York 
or Chicago speaks of the sticks, 
his remark is usually an indication 
of exaggerated inferiority com- 
plex. But when Mac Martin, one 
of the country’s brilliant advertis- 
ing minds, talks that way, it is 
something else again; it reveals 
quiet confidence in and intense sat- 
isfaction with the town, State and 
section in which he is fortunate 
enough to live, move and have his 
being. 

And here, of course, is the real 
reason for America as it is. Scat- 
tered through the sticks in all the 
forty-six States there are thou- 
sands of outstanding leaders such 
as he. Perhaps they could make 
more money in the big centers; but 
for what purpose? Each finds 
prosperity and happiness under his 
own vine and fig tree; and in doing 
it he helps make the country great 
and rich and strong. From him 
the metropolitan centers draw their 
substance, all the while pretending 
to look upon him patronizingly. 

This nation will grow increas- 
ingly great as long as men of the 
Mac Martin type are happy in the 
sticks and will join New Yorkers 
and others in keeping prominent 
the identity of the aforesaid sticks 
as such. 

Well, so long till next time, Mac. 
Go back to the sticks and do a lot 
of living, while keeping on devel- 
oping your part of the advertising 
organization. to which you belong, 
and building up the Minnesota 
sector of these United States. 
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Some afternoon soon you will 
probably put Mrs. Martin and the 
boy into the car and drive up 
to Lutzen and stay overnight at 
Charley Nelson’s place. You know 
where it is: on Lake Superior 
right at the edge of the forest 
primeval. Isn't it great to see those 
thousands of gulls on that big 
rock just offshore from Charley’s 
guest house and hear them scream 
a morning greeting to the sun as it 
rises over the Lake! 

Give our regards to Charley if 
you think of it. Tell him we hope 
to see him again some time—not in 
New York, but in Lutzen. 


Col. Robert R. 
yp o McCormick, pub- 

Yy lisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, went out West to 
Topeka last week and, at a dinner 
given by Bill White in honor of 
Col. Ed Howe—a couple of Kansas 
boys who have made good in 
the old home state—demanded to 
know: “How stands the Consti- 
tution?” 

Neither Bill, the host, nor Ed, 
the head-man guest, nor any of the 
subordinate guests could think up 
a quick answer. They weren’t sup- 
posed to, For the Chicago colonel 
had brought’the answer right along 
with him; and, as he delivered it, 
certain ears in Washington must 
have burned. 

Col. McCormick spoke for free- 
dom of the press. He reviewed the 
methods by which government— 
first the municipal government of 
Chicago in its Bill Thompson libel 
action against the Tribune, and, 
more recently, the Federal Govern- 
ment in a number of instances— 
has sought to throttle free expres- 
sion of opinion. 

By way of contrast he told his 
hearers how Administrator Johnson, 
in submitting to President Roose- 
velt the newspaper-code clause that 
sought to safeguard free speech, 
had commented that the “language” 
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was “unnecessary,” and how the 
President, himself had said, “Of 
course, nobody waives any consti- 
tutional right by assenting to a 
code”—but how the Attorney Gen- 
eral, “in the first important case 
that has come to trial under the 
code used the following language: 

“‘The defendant, having applied 
for approval under the recovery 
act of a code of fair competition 

. and having obtained the bene- 
fits accruing to it under the act by 
reason of such approval, cannot 
now attack the constitutional pro- 
visions of that code.’” 

The United States has the sol- 
emn word of its President that he 
aspires to no dictatorship. From 
Washington comes news that the 
Administration is moving, at last, 
to halter Crack-Down Johnson. 

But, as Col. McCormick inti- 


mated to the fighting Emporia edi- 
tor, to the Sage of Potato Hill and 
their friends, the question is: Are 


we to know the Administration’s 
intentions by its words—or by its 
acts ? 
Let’s Save clog M. 
A right, PRint- 
the NR ers’ InK’s clear- 
thinking Washington editorial rep- 
resentative, is authority for the 
statement that NRA codes and 
AAA marketing agreements are 
being seriously jeopardized be- 
cause they are not enforced and 
cannot be. NRA code violation 
complaints now number more than 
100,000 and are increasing by 15,- 
000 a week. 

General Johnson, that great per- 
petrator of adjectives, adverbs and 
anathema, would naturally like to 
do something about it. But he sim- 
ply cannot because, as one official 
puts it, “there are not enough 
courts to hear these cases; not 
enough jails to hold the guilty, and 
wholesale prosecutions would make 
NRA and AAA as unpopular as 
Prohibition, and make them both 
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helpless under popular uproar and 
resentment.” 

In other words, many of the 
codes and agreements do not, will 
not and cannot work. The NRA 
compliance division is helpless and 
admits it. 

This being the case, it is obvious 
that unless business does some res- 
cue work the ship may sink. 

Leading executives, we are happy 
to say, are already tackling the job 
with courage and vigor. They hope 
to be able to persuade General 
johnson and Secretary Wallace 
that it would be smart business to 
drop the apparently unenforceable 
elements in the codes and agree- 
ments and concentrate on the others. 

It seems to be pretty generally 
agreed, according to the well- 
informed Mr. Wright, that child 
labor should be eliminated, mini- 
mum wages established and hours 
restricted. But on price-fixing and 
maintenance, sad to say, business 
men are as far apart as is the East 
from the West. 

Out of all this chaos the chiseler 
flourishes as never before; the 
well-known green bay tree is a 
piker by comparison. 

It is a grotesque state of affairs 
when the chiseler is apparently 
bigger than the NRA. But, like it 
or not, there are the facts. Con- 
gress will probably be forced to 
legislate directly on this subject— 
just as it is likely to do on ad- 
vertising, unless advertising moves 
fast in the matter of self-cleansing. 

Meanwhile, let’s save the NRA. 
Enforce what can be enforced, and 
leave the squelching of the chiseler 
to some method or agency that will 
work. The chiseler may be bigger 
than the NRA, but he is not bigger 
than the United States Government. 

Producers of merchandise have 
had their chance under NRA to 
agree on some method of ousting 
the chiseler. But if they cannot or 
will not agree, the thing must and 
will be done in some other way. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 














OUSEKEEPERS and cooks 

keep their recipes in all sorts 
of ways. Those who start out from 
scratch are likely to resolve to be 
systematic—have card files and 
loose-leaf binders and such. As 
they go on, if they are anything 
like one successful home manager 
whom the Schoolmaster knows, the 
recipes will be a seemingly con- 
fused assortment of volumes, 
printed, written and pasted, with a 
box of indexed cards, advertisers’ 
recipe books and clippings over- 
flowing a kitchen drawer. 

It was for the orderly and not- 
so-orderly housekeeper that the 
Wesson Oil people have put out 
a set of six recipes, printed on 
three by five cards, which are in- 
serted in a simple folder. The 
name of the recipe appears both 
on the top and side of the card, 
for horizontal or vertical filing. 

“You'll want to put these in 
your recipe box or paste them in 
your cook book,” is the printed 
suggestion. The added intriguing 
suggestion is that they are all 
“quick recipes.” 


. . . 
Members of the Class will be 
interested in how “An Experiment 


in Good-Will,” started about ten 
years ago by the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc., has grown. 
This company decided that it would 
be a helpful service to furnish 
yearly road maps, pointing out the 
principal highways and , country 
trunk roads in the “Soconyland” 
territory and giving particulars on 
road construction activities, detours 
and other information. 

This initial step received a 
friendly response on the part 
of car drivers and the demand 
for further information followed 
quickly. A survey of these inquir- 
ies pointed out that three types of 
questions predominated : 

1. How are the roads? 

2. Where can we see interesting 
scenery ? 

3. Where can we visit historical 
spots? 

The net result is a complete tour- 
ing service which, during July and 
August last year, received between 
1,500 and 2,000 inquiries a day. A 
staff of forty people was kept busy 
handling these inquiries. It is ex- 
pected that even more will be 
handled this year. 

This department supplies road 
maps which are distributed through 
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Socony Stations; answers inquir- 
ies, Which are made on cards avail- 
able at the stations and issues a 
monthly publication known as 
“Socony-Vacuum Tours and De- 
tours,” also distributed at the sta- 
tions. In this, scenic and historical 
spots are depicted pictorially with 
instructions on the best ways to 
get there; important happenings of 
the month are listed in addition 
to a map showing road conditions 
for that month. 

“It is interesting to note that all 
of this touring service ties up very 
closely with the stations,” Eben 
Griffiths, advertising manager of 
the company, remarks. “It has pro- 
vided a potent selling help to the 
station operator and his assistants. 
They are all being schooled, 
through bulletins, to become ex- 
pertly posted on road conditions 
and to utilize the facilities of the 
service in their daily selling.” 

. - 7 

Oftentimes an idea used by a 
company in one medium leads to 
a development of the idea in an- 
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other medium. Recently Printers’ 
InK described “Aetna’s 1934 Auto- 
mobile Show,” a promotional book- 
let cataloging in a photographic 
exhibition 151 of the latest auto- 
mobile models. 

Stanley F. Withe, manager of 
the publicity department of the 
Aetna companies, writes the School- 
master and tells how, out of this 
booklet, has developed a co-opera- 
tive newspaper page in which auto- 
mobile dealers join with the local 
Aetna representative in focusing 
the attention of their community 
on the idea that now is the time 
to buy a new car. 

The central theme of the co- 
operative advertisement is “Choose 
Your New Car from among the 
151 Models Exhibited in ‘Aetna’s 
1934 Automobile Show.’” Each 
advertisement, in addition to con- 
taining illustrations taken from the 
booklet, has a coupon which the 
reader who wishes to compare 
the various offerings can mail to the 
local Aetna representative. The 
company, of course, has provided 








Ups Rate and Circulation 


Announcement has just been made that 
the circulation Dy and advertisin 


rates of Macfadden Women’s Group will 
be advanced, effective with October is- 
sues. Circulation goes from 1,275,000 to 
1,500,000. Page rate goes from $2,040 to 
$2,400—other units in proportion. Or- 
ders received after July 14th, 1934, must 
carry the new rate figures. 

This means that smart advertisers—by 
placing space reservations before July 
l4th—can get the advantage of the new 
1,500,000 circulation from October, 1934, 
through September, 1935, at the old rate 
of $2,040 a page. This is at the phe- 
nomenally low rate of $1.36 a page a 
thousand. 

Write or wire reservation to Mac fadden 
Women's Group, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

. - ° 


Guarantee Already “Made” 


antee— the thirteenth 

years and the fourth this yea 
Macfadden Women's Group 
adds that its first quarter 
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Get Protection 

Advertisers are urged to make sure 
that their advertising agents have pro- 
tected them at the old rate through 
September, 1935. Don't let t swiftly 
growing popularity of ‘this ; 
find you anxious to buy i 
in the season but forced 
pay $2,400 a page 
(other units in pro- 
portion).At the sam 


are definitely 
not solicited | 
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MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG isa hly busi magazi 
for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100% satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 2°° "'**® 4xe- 


New York City 








Testing Engineers for 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 
254 WEST 31st ST. @ NEW YORK CITY 


Booklet Priees 
Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 
Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 

$40.45 $61.95 $143.55 
74.55 138.85 220.50 
= ¢ = .80 229.95 430.50 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 











BINDERS 


To make the files of the 
Ink Publications 


accessible we sell 


Printers’ 
more 
binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding ten or more copies 
is $1.25, postpaid, and the 
Monthly holding nine copies 
$2.00, postpaid. These bind- 
ers are an attractive addition 


to any desk or library. 
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a supply of booklets to each local 
representative for use in filling 
these requests and it has also 
supplied automobile dealers with 
enough copies to equip each of 
their salesmen. 

The cost of the co-operative ad- 
vertisement is divided among the 
automobile dealers and the Aetna 
representatives sponsoring the ad- 
vertisement on a basis of the actual 
amount of space used. The cost of 
the upper portion of the advertise- 
ment which comprises approxi- 
mately one-third of the entire page 
and which is devoted to selling 
cars and not to insurance, is borne 
entirely by the Aetna representa- 
tive. The only way in which the 
company can hope to benefit by 
this investment is through the dis- 
tribution of the booklets to pros- 
pective purchasers who will in that 
way have Aetna automobile insur- 
ance called to their attention and 
through the contacts which will be 
brought about between local auto- 
mobile dealers and local Aetna 
representatives as a result of this 
joint effort. 

The company has been very care- 
ful to see that the local newspapers 
in selling the page offers the op- 
portunity of joining in sponsoring 
the advertisement at least to every 
dealer enrolled in the local auto- 
mobile dealer’s association. In 
most cases dealers have taken space 
in the advertisement for each line 
of cars which they sell. 

An important feature of the 
plan, from the standpoint of the 
automobile dealer, is that each 
booklet distributed contains a busi- 
ness reply postcard listing every 
American made automobile. The 
prospective purchaser who, after 
narrowing down his choice to the 
three or four cars coming within 
the desired price range, wishes to 
get more information on these cars, 
has only to check the cars and mail 
the card to the local Aetna repre- 
sentative who will secure the cat- 
alogs and other printed matter from 
the local dealers having the fran- 
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chise for those cars. After the rep- 
resentative has had an opportunity 
to contact these prospects, the 
names are turned over to the auto- 
mobile dealers for follow-up. 

It is only natural for dealers to 
appreciate co-operation of this kind 
and they will undoubtedly recipro- 
cate in many cases by giving the 
local agent an opportunity to pro- 
vide insurance coverage on cars 
which they sell. In fact, the com- 
pany reports that this is the way 
the plan is working out. 

Although the announcement of 
the plan has been out only a few 
weeks, Mr. Withe reports that this 
type of co-operative page will be 
run very shortly in twenty-five or 
thirty cities. 

“Furthermore,” says Mr. Withe, 
“we have reason to believe that 
this co-operative newspaper plan 
will be carried out next year in 
virtually every city where there 
are ten or more automobile dealers 
and we are making our plans with 
that possibility in mind.” 

7. 2 o 

Price maintenance policies are 
occupying the minds of many ex- 
ecutives these days. Perhaps some 
manufacturers who are debating 
the possible effects of such poli- 
cies may find courage from an an- 
nouncement which has been made 
by Johnson & Johnson, who adopted 
a resale price maintenance plan on 
July 1, 1932, for the protection of 
retail and wholesale druggists. 

This company reports that the 
sale of its products has benefited 
rather than suffered since the plan 
went into effect. Certain price- 
cutting outlets had to be refused 
merchandise in order to enforce 
the policy, it states, but the loss 
of their trade was offset by the 
extra support received from legiti- 
mate druggists and their whole- 
salers, 

When the policy was established, 
it was decided that, the activities 
of the majority should not be 
injured by the unfair practices of 
the few and it was felt the con- 
tinuation of such conditions was 
reacting to the detriment of both 
Johnson & Johnson, its dealers and 
its consumers as well. 

The company therefore decided 
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Classified Advertisements 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Wanted—Magazine Rotary Press cap- 

able of producing book about 8% x 11 

in two or more colors. Must be in 

oe shape. National Weeklies, Inc., 
inona, Minn. 








HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY 


Circumstances have created an oppor- 
tunity for a selling executive with an 
established following, to become a prin- 
cipal of a live and long established print- 
ing company of fine repute. A rare oppor- 
tunity for the right man. 

Write for an interview—confidential— 
Box 838, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





1 PROFIT-MAKING ABILITIES. 

If you can use analytical thinking 
and research of your sales problems, 
practical ideas for promotion and mer- 
chandising, write Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, 26, five years’ 

experience in advertising, publicity for 

agency and manufacturer, now employed, 

wider opportunity. Knows copy, 

layout, uction, direct mail, trade pa- 

oad vertising. Write “Z Hotel 
andall, N. Conway, N. H. 














bd You will undoubtedly be in- 
terested in the excellent 
results obtained from four 
one-column one-inch adver- 
tisements placed exclusively 


in Printers’ Ink Weekly 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


These four advertisements, 
at a total cost of only 
$43.40, have pulled 136 in- 
quiries to date, and they 
are still coming in. 


Inquiries were received 
from top executives of large 
advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising departments of rep- 
resentative manufacturers. 9 7 


HANFORD 8. WEIL, Dir. 
RETAIL REPORTING BUREAU 
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that every legal action possible 
should be taken to keep its prod- 
ucts out of the hands of those who 
sold below suggested resale prices 
and whose price-cutting activities 
were detrimental to the drug in- 
dustry and the public. 

Resale prices suggested for each 
product were sufficiently flexible to 
permit druggists to make cuts low 
enough to insure the success of 
special sales without preventing a 
rezsonable profit for those drug- 
gisis who did not conduct a spe- 
cial selling drive. 

“These resale prices,” says the 
company, “were also fair to the 
consumer so as to prevent any 
possibility of reduced volume be- 
cause of unduly high mark-ups.” 
Consumers have benefited as a 
result because of actual price in- 
creases made by this manufacturer 
during the last year. These reduc- 
tions have been made without af- 
fecting the druggists’ margin of 
profit, however, being absorbed en- 
tirely by the manufacturer. 

In spite of the fact that the drug 
business as a whole declined dur- 
ing 1932-1933, Johnson & Johnson 
report that they have showed in- 
creases in the sale of their prod- 
ucts with present volume indicat- 
ing further improvement for 1934. 

+ + + 
Distiller Starts Campaign 


The Imperial Distillers Company, a 
division of H, E. Walker Distillers & 
Brewers, Inc., Detroit, has started a 
ous to introduce its distilled dry 
gin. The campaign opens in the Mich- 
igan market with a schedule in a large 
number of newspapers, supplemented by 
outdoor and direct-mail advertising. 


Ewald and Fitzpatrick Elected 
Henry T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, and Leo 
Fitzpatrick, vice-president and general 
manager of Station wie have 
elected members of the rd of direc 
tors for two years of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce. 
o o 
With Dritz-Traum Company 
Mary Wolff has withdrawn her 
partnership in the Imperial Advertising 
Company and has joined the Dritz- 


Traum Company, Inc., New York, im- 
porter and manufacturer, as advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 

” °* ¢« 


Joins Canadian Industries 

Harold Mayer has joined the publicity 
bureau of 
Montreal. 


madian Industries, Ltd. 
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